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New Inso Board Plant to Begin Operation InJ uly 


St. Joseph Mill, Owned by the Stewart Inso Board Co., the Result of Experiments Conducted by 
Well-Known Pulp Experts—Most Modern Type of Machinery Installed Will Facilitate Pro- 
duction Capacity—Plant Will Consume About 20,000 Tons of Straw Annually and 
Will Produce More Than 100,000 Sq. Ft. of Finished Insulating Board Per Day 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Sr. Josep, Mo., April 25, 1927.—The Stewart Inso Board Com- 
pany, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., which was recently 
incorporated for the purpose of manufacturing insulating board, 
will begin operations about July 1. This mill, located within a few 
miles of the geographical center of the United States, is the result 
of experiments conducted for years by such well known pulp ex- 
perts as Dr. Sidney D. Wells. 

For years it has been known that straw had insulating qualities 
superior to other fibers, and the St. Joseph mill is a result of these 
experiments. The opportunity for building up a great commercial 
enterprise of this character is reflected in the proven ability and 
financial standing of the men behind it. The officers, directors 
and stockholders include men of national prominence in business 
affairs. 

The officers of the company are: President and general man- 
ager, A. D. Stewart; vice-president and treasurer, H. K. McLeod; 
secretary, L. T. Child; assistant secretary and treasurer, I. A. 
Vant; directors, Ed. S. Lindas, J. J. Lynn, William Albrecht, Wil- 
liam Goetz and Charles Waddles. 

Mr. Stewart is admirably equipped for the duties of president 
and general manager of the company by a long, varied and uni- 
formly successful business experience. He has had years of 
practical experience in the paper manufacturing business. 

E. S. Sheperd, who has spent more than forty years in the straw 
pulp business, will be general superintendent for the new company 
and in charge of operations. Mr. Sheperd is recognized as being 
one of the highest authorities on straw in the country. 

The chemical and research work of the company will be in 
charge of Dr. Sidney D. Wells, who was for many years in charge 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., operated by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Dr. Wells is probably the best 
known authority on pulp and various vegetable fibers that there 
is in the country, and while in the Government service he was in 
a way instrumental in the development of several nationally known 
building and insulating boards, as well as numerous semi-rigid 
insulating boards on the market. 

R. E. Blackburn, who has been in charge of production for the 
Insulite Company, will be production manager. 

A modern plant of concrete and steel, 935 feet long and 200 feet 
wide, is now building, and with its equipment it is the most modern 
plant of its kind in the world. The plant is located on a 52-acre 
tract of ground in South St. Joseph, Mo., on the Terminal Rail- 
road, 


The most modern type of machinery will be installed, not only 


to facilitate the production capacity, but to enable the company 
to produce the highest possible grade of insulating building board. 
The board machine will be of special construction, and the drier 
is the latest indirect heater type, 600 feet long. The capacity of 
the plant will be an output of more than 100,000 square feet of 
finished insulating board per day. The plant will consume about 
20,000 tons of straw annually. 


Hawley Mill To Enlarge 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLaANnb, Ore., April 22, 1927—The pulp and paper mills of 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, located at Oregon City, 
Ore, will be enlarged and improved within a year at a cost of 
$1,500,000, according to W. P. Hawley, Sr., and his son, W. P. 
Hawley, Jr.. who bead the company. The announcement was 
made April 15, and construction work will be under way in May, 
with completion set for January 1928. 

The changes announced will wmcrease the capacity of the mills 
from the present preduction of 120 tons of paper a day to 200 
tons, with a proportional increase in payroll. 

Replacement of number 4 paper machine of i64 inch width, 
with a machine of 234 inches will be the main item of improve- 
ment in equipment. This new machine will be an innovation in 
the northwest, according to Mr. Hawley. It will be sectionally 
and electrically driven. The maximum capacity will be 1500 feet 
2% minute, giving it a production capacity of from 120 to 130 tons 
cf paper in twenty-four hours. 

Number 1 paper machine will be remodelled to add ten tons to 
its capacity. 

The increased capacity of the mill will require a new two- 
story concreate bui!ding to house the finishing rcom. This will 
be located between the recently built structure and the rail- 
road tracks. 

V. D. Simon, consulting paper mill engineer of Chicago, has 
been engaged by the Hawley company to carry on necessary 
negotiations conceruirig the new plant, 

The new giant machine will be built by the Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wis., and the Westinghouse Eiectric and Manufacturing 
company will install the sectional drive for the operation. 

Besides the aforementioned improvements a new five-unit elec- 
trically driven wood mill will also be added in a building to be 
constructed om property near the plant. This wood mill will have 
a capacity of 70 tons a day. 

The sulphite mill will also be enlarged in capacity 15 tons a 
day, and large pulp tanks are to he constructed. 
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Demand for Paper Rather Lightin Philadelphia 


Day to Day Type of Business Prevails in Fine Paper Division — Request for Coarse P 
Confined to Hand to Mouth Purchases—Steadiness of Quotations Restores Confidence 


apers 


in Future Trend of Market—Thousand Sheet Plan Problem 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 25, 1927—The past week was princi- 
pally a hand to mouth trading affair, with a few houses in the 
fine paper group reporting a broader scope of business and the 
coarse paper dealers experiencing a slightly increased small order 
type of demand. While the trade did not experience a normal 
activity, customary at this season, there nevertheless was a firmer 
market. in so far as the price situation is concerned, with no 
marking down of values in order to secure business. The absence 
of price slashing is restoring the confidence of the dealers in 


the paper market and indicates a generally healthy tone for the 
comming summer months. 4 


Fine Papers Move in Small Lots 

The absence of volume purchases of fine paper has created 
a decidedly one sided market in this branch of the industry. 
Customers in the consuming allied industries are not stocking 
ahead for future requirements on a larger scale, as in former 
years. Except for the larger newspaper and publishing houses, 
whose paper needs are anticipated, under six months, or longer, 
contracts, the printing industry is lagging along in quieter channels 
and paper requirements are proportioned to the needs of the day 
to day type of business now being conducted in the smaller com- 
mercial printing establishments. It is this type of hand to mouth 
buying which precipitated the break in the 1000 sheet count, many 
printers demanding that their paper needs be supplied under the 
old time basis, or in smaller quantities, aligned with the narrow 
demands for printed matter. Those paper dealers who have 
decided upon breaking the straight 1000 sheet count declare that 
they were forced to meet the competition of other dealers who 
have been accommodating their customers with smaller packings 
ef fine papers in conformity with the narrow market for printed 
matter. 

Coarse Papers Buying on Small Scale 


Demand for coarse grades of papers, while showing an increase, 
are still confined to hand to mouth purchases. Despite the efforts 
of salesmen to secure volume orders, the customers are insistent 
upon confining their requirements to the needs of the moment. It 
may be that the consumer is looking forward to a summer slump 
and the usual cut into values during the doldrons of the vaca- 
tion days, but dealers are confident that there will be no material 
reductions because of the present curtailed production. While the 
general coarse paper market is steady there has been a slightly dis- 
turbing factor in the keen competition for orders among the bag 
manufacturers. After many months of steady higher quotations to 
which the market was advanced last Fall the bag industry has 
within recent days been subject to cutting by local bidders among 
the paper trade and representatives ‘of larger mills. However, 
dealers believe that this is only temporary, and that there will be 


.a rebound to the steadiness of the past few months within the next 


fortnight. 
Paper Stocks Continue to Lag 

Still quietly drifting along, the paper stock trade is now ex- 
periencing another cut in the common grades of paper material, 
because of heavy accumulations in the warehouses. While the 
commoner raw materials are drifting to lower values because of 
this over supply the higher classes of stocks are believed to be on 
the verge of a rise, due to the scarcity of incoming goods. Dealers 
are looking forward to a return of activity in the paper stock mar- 
ket shortly, stating that the long absence of the manufacturers 


from the market must soon terminate, because of diminishing 
stocks on hand. 


Dealers Look for Scarcity of Cotton 


An attitude of apprehension over the floods that now are raging 
in the Mississippi and its extension to the cotton belt, with conse- 
quent shortage of crops, is expressed by a few far sighted deal- 
ers. That the floods will have their effects upon the cotton crops 
in curtailed production is anticipated and will eventually affect the 
paper dealers handling twines and like products as well as Paper 
goods inte which cotton enters as a basic foundation. 


Paper Merchants Secure Larger Mill Shipments 

A constructive movement made by the Philadelphia wholesale 
paper distributors as part of the recently organized Wholesale 
Paper Merchants Association of Philadelphia platform, is the se- 
curing of mill co-operation in the matter of larger shipments of as- 
sorted sizes and colors to the local territory. At the meeting of 
the association held at the Poor Richard Club in the closing days 
of March, announcement was made by President Frederic S. 
Balch that the members of the organization will in the future be 
able to render a speedier service to customers in sales of wholesale 
carload lots of papers through the consent of the mills to ship to 
the local trade a broader assortment of sizes and colors. In the 
past the mills have confined their carload shipments to local ter- 
minals in standardized sizes and colors, forwarding other sizes and 
lesser known shades of papers only upon actual orders. Under the 
new arrangements there will be ready for shipment immediately 
carload lots of the newer shades that now are so popular, and a 
varied assortment of sizes which are to be kept ready for the needs 
of the distributors and customers of the members of the Wholesale 
Merchants Association. The new shipment agreement became ef- 
fective this month, and has been a great convenience to the paper 
dealers. The next meeting of the Wholesale Paper Merchants As- 
sociation of Philadelphia will be held on Friday, this week, at the 
Poor Richard Club, when a special speaker will be assigned to talk 
on credits, and the work of the Credit Bureau, which has been 
established for the benefit of the members of the association 
Several new members will be admitted at the meeting this Friday. 


Goldman Paper & Stock Co. Buys New York Paper 

The entire stock of the Ireland and Taub Company was pur- 
chased from the New York Salvage Company by the Goldman 
Paper and Stock Company, 414-416 S. Front street, dealers in job 
lots on a large scale. The stocks of the Taub Company were 
damaged by water in the recent fire which destroyed parts of the 
building occupied by that New York concern. The lot included 500 
tons of printing papers, which were conveyed to Philadelphia by 
trucks. They will be cut and trimmed in the large cutting and 
paper converting plant of the Goldman company. Among the lot 
are such stocks as machine finshed, coated, super and bond papers 
and bristol boards. These will be distributed to customers of the 
Goldman company after the damaged portions have been removed 
and the papers converted to saleable merchandise. 

Philadelphia Trade to Participate in U. T. A. Convention 

When the District Convention of the U. T. A. meets in Atlantic 
City on April 29 and 30, many local paper dealers will journey to 
the seashore resort to take part in the activities of the convention 
and to join hands with the allied industries in the many features 
of the program for the constructive development of the associated 
trades. Among the very important discussions to be taken up at the 
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convention 1s the question of the 1000 sheet count. This trade fac- 
tor, of interest to beth printer and paper dealer, will be discussed 
from the angle of the consumer and the paper manufacturer, with 
prominent speakers from both industries occupying the platform. 

Among the Philadelphia dealers who will take part in the pro- 
gram are Norbert A. Considine, Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
Leon Beck, Charles Beck Paper Company; L. F. Supple, Whiting 
Patterson Company, Charles Sheble, Wilcox Walter Furlong Com- 
pany ; Joseph Miller, Garrett Buchanan Company ; Howard Sat- 
therthwaite, and Clyde B. Cobaugh, Sattherthwaite Cobraugh Com- 
pany; M. K. Christine, Raymond McNutt Company, and Jack 
Lynch, D. L. Ward Company. 


James McCracken Host to Paper Men 
James McCracken, of Reigel Co., Inc., was host to the fine paper 
dealers at the post Easter meeting held under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association last Wednesday. The meet- 
ing was that substituted for the preceding week’s session and 
which was postponed because of the absence from the city of many 
dealers during the Easter vacation. 


Larger Production for Atlas Shopping Bag Co. 


For the purpose of extending production the Atlas Shopping Bag 
Company has installed several new machines in its plant at 621-623 
N. 2nd street. The firm is engaged in the manufacture of shop- 
ping bags for the paper trade, featuring wholesale lots of these 
specialties for advertising purposes. There is provided in the plant 
a special printing department for color work and designing. 
Through the development of the plant a 25 per cent increase in 
production has been facilitated. Aaron Coll is head of the firm. 


Art Papers Exhibited 

During the convention of the Eastern Arts Association held last 
week at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel a specialized exhibit of pa- 
pers adapted for various educational purposes were shown in the 
commercial displays held in conjunction with the annual gathering. 
Educators from all the eastern states were attendants at this 18th 
annual gathering of the association, and reviewed the exhibits as- 
sembled on the mezzanine floor of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Among the exhibitors of educational art papers in white and varied 
colors were the Milton Bradley Company, of Philadelphia; The 
Prang Company, of New York; The Abbott Educational Company, 
of Chicago, and the Binney Smith Company, of Philadelphia. 

In the exhibit of the Abbott Educational Company were shown 
a complete line of poster papers adapted for art work in educa- 
tional and industrial institutions and for advertising purposes. The 
line comprised plain and assorted packages of colors of industrial 
art papers. Another educational line was that of the coated chrome 
colored papers in 75 shades used by the public schools and art in- 
stitutes of the country for cut out work or for decorative and in- 
dustrial art purposes. These papers are stocked at the Chicago 
warchouses, 208 South Wabash avenue. The exhibits were under 
direction of A. H. Knouff representing the distributors. Included 
among the paper art wares were specially designed art tablets for 
drawing and an assortment of technical drawing papers used by 
students of various branches of art in the educational institutions 
of the nation. 

In the Prang Company collection were a complete assortment of 
drawing papers in parchments, stencil boards, charcoal, buff and 
white detail, pen and ink, Japanese rice, bonds, cross section of 
white grades, while various manilla drawing papers and bogus and 
tag and cross section papers in cream shades were featured as al- 
lied lines that are not generally carried by the trade at large. 
Many were imported stocks of high grade texture, featured ex- 
clusively by the firm with headquarters 36 W. 24th street, New 
York. A wide range in choice of colors for art students and in- 
dustrial purposes were assembled in the Prang Engine and Prang 
Construction Papers for technical purposes and for art students 
engaged in the study of poster designing and for commercial ad- 
vertising purposes. 
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To Plan for Technical Convention at Middletown 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, April 25, 1927—Plans have been completed 
for a meeting of paper manufacturers at the Gardney-Harvey 
mills in Middletown, April 29, to perfect arrangements for the 
fall convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

Formal invitation to. members of the trade throughout the 
country will be extended following the meeting next Friday 
night in Middletown. The convention will be held early in 
October. 

It was announced that approximately 200 of the leading members 
of the industry would be represented at the meeting and arrange- 
ments will be made for the accommodation and entertainment of 
this number. 

The local committee is informing the community that the 
aims of the organization are to improve means for the inter- 
change of ideas among members to make processes of paper 
manufacture more efficient and improved along technical lines. 

Prominent speakers, men who are thoroughly informed on 
the details of the technical end of the paper business, will appear 
as speakers and a number of papers dealing with technical sub- 
jects will be submitted and read at the Middletown gathering. 

Plans also are under way for the installation of an exhibit 
showing paper mill machinery of all kinds, this display to be 
conducted in connection with the conference. 

Besides the lectures, addresses, trade papers, etc., there will 
be several social affairs and the committee will take care of this 
feature in splendid manner. 

The decision of the technical group to convene in the Miami 
Valley is considered an honor that does not come very often to 
a community, and the citizens are expecting to co-operate to 
make the fall session an unqualified success, as far as they are 
able to assist. 


Miami Valley Paper Men Meet 


Dayton, Ohio, April 25, 1927,—The Miami Valley paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association met at the Manchester hotel, Middletown, 
last Thursday night to discuss various matters of importance 
to the trade. 

Twenty-three mills in the Association were represented, the 
mill towns extending from Urbana to Cincinnati being represented, 
with the largest number from Dayton, Hamilton, Franklin and 
Middletown. 

Paul S. Hanway, statistician of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, was the speaker. He presented many facts concern- 
ing paper manufacture of particular interest to the trade. 

Reports were received from various committees including the 
one on stream pollution. Always a subject of the keenest interest, 
this report elicited much discussion which demonstrated the sin- 
cerity of the mill men in preventing further pollution of streams 
by refuse liquors from mills. 

The report was submitted by H. P. Carruth, of Chillicothe, 
chairman of the committee. 

Minor M. Beckett, head of the Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, was elected president of the Miami Valley Paper Manufac- 
turers Association. He will appoint a secretary at a later date. 

The dinner was thoroughly enjoyed and arrangements were 
made for a meeting in the near future. 


J. J. Hallowell Heads Paper Shippers 


Mipptetown, Ohio, April 25, 1927—-The Miami Valley Paper 
Shippers Association recently organized, has elected the following 
officers: C. J. Nicol, president; J. J. Hallowell, vice president; 
and H. L. Duvall, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the officers mentioned there will be a governing 
board which will be selected later. 
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Competition Keen in Chicago Paper Market 


Situation Expected to Improve as Problems of Over-Production are Faced and Overcome. 
Paper Board Appears to Be in Most Satisfactory Condition — Genuine Spirit of Opti- 
mism Continues to Prevail Despite Current Dullness 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill, April 25, 1927—A cold, rainy week, coupled 
with a devastating flood in the Mississippi Valley area, seemed 
to have its effects on the Chicago paper market during the past 
week. The full effects of the flood, which made thousands of 
people homeless, and hit agriculture a terrific jolt, have not yet 
been felt in the city. 

Competition continues to be keen in all grades of paper and 
the volume of business transacted is still seemingly below pro- 
duction. This is resulting in stringent competitive methods and 
a stabilization of prices at a level not sufficient to bring about 
prices high enough to produce good profits. It is reported only 
possible to get a good price on orders of large size. Other- 
wise compctition and slow buying keeps the margin low. 

Of all items checked during the week, board seems to be in the 
most satisfactory condition. News print is very steady and kraft, 
following last weeks reports of a falling off, coutinues to taper 
a bit downward as far as demand is concerned. Some grades 
of sulphite bond are reported weak and a few writing papers 
are not as strong as desired. Book paper continues to be in 
an unsatisfactory condition, while cover papers, though not in 
the best of shape, are stable and progressing satisfactorily. 

The quietness in the paper field could be the result of some 
pessimism among paper merchants but it happens that, in general, 
a genuine spirit of optimism prevails. Paper men admit that 
over production is a problem to be met and that spirited compe- 
tition cannot help but bring a big future for paper in this 
territory. 

Harder Hit Than Other Points 

It is the consensus of opinion that Chicago is a little harder 
hit than points East, due to the agricultural situation. Farmers 
are not in a position to patronize mercantile establishments as 
much as they did formerly and, as a result, advertismg, both 
through publications and direct mail, has fallen off to a certain 
extent. This decrease of sales campaigns and selling schemes is 
having its effect in the demand for a number of grades of paper. 

Every grade of paper manufactured seems to bear the report 
of over production. Even waxed paper and board, for which 
lines many uses. are being found, is said to be over produced. 
However, Chicago paper dealers feel that optimism is the best 

medicine and that the paper business will continue to improve as 
problems are faced and overcome. At this time mills in the 
majority of the lines are running just about even with their 
capacity and this condition adds to the optimistic feeling that 
prevails. 
Uses of Cartons for Packing 

The recent report on carton packing for papers shipped by 
mills made by the General Carton Packing Committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and the National Paper 
Trade Association, while not directly resulting in any action 
seems to open the way for a greater general usage of cartons for 
packing purposes. Local paper men believe that it will be quite 
a length of time before the use of cartons in shipping paper from 
the mills will be definitely accepted by manufacturer, jobber and 
printer. However, this tendency of the various association mem- 
bers to report with favor on this method of shipment and its 
resultant advantages is a bright spot in the weck’s conversation 
as far as carton manufacturers in the city are concerned. Paper 
cartons have attained a high usage in a large and varied number 
of industries and representatives of container manufacturers in 
Chicago as well as other paper merchants seem to generally ap- 


prove the discussion held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
last week. 


Wrapping Problems Discussed 


The Middle States Wrapping Paper Association held its annual 
meeting Friday, April 15, at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
as reported in last week’s Paper Trape JourNAL. At that time g 
full report of the association’s meeting was not available and 
it is herewith given in full. 

Problems confronting merchants all over the country were dis- 
cussed in general. These problems included the practice of the 
throttling of independent merchants by the chain stores and the 
practices of the buying syndicate. Steps were taken to minimize 
the far reaching effects of both these difficulties. 

Harry Mathewson, vice president of the National Paper Trade 
Association, in charge of the Wrapping Paper Division, presented 
a statement of facts pertaining to the importance of the National 
Paper Trade Association in which he pointed out that his work 
would be seriously hampered if it was not properly supported by 
the constituent member associations and all of their respective 
members. Mr. Mathewson described the practice of some mem- 
bers who expect the benefits of association membership to be 
f.o.b., their banks, rather than f.o.b., the mectings. 

N. A. Schoenbucher presented a compilation of figures of very 
valuable interest to members in attendance. This compilation is 
to be published in pamphlet form when completed. 

The meeting, under the direction of President Rosenthal, who 
presided, then proceeded to appoint to important committees, 
namely the Press Trade Customs and the Mill Relations Com- 
mittee. A list of the appointees of each committee will be pub- 
lished later. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are Edgar A .Hall, 
Jr., president; John Marshall, vice-president, and Lew Evans, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The attendance at the mecting was particularly good and so 
enthusiastic were the members that it was decided that work 
to be accomplished was so important that another meeting should 

be called during the second week in June. The exact dates for 
the June meeting are to be announced later. 


Miss Alice M. Boyd Passes Away 


The many friends of Samuel F. Boyd, salesman for the Inter- 
national Paper Company, were sorry to hear of the death of his 
sister Alice M. Boyd, also formerly a well known paper mill 
representative. Miss Boyd died Friday, April 15, after a short 
iliness. Miss Boyd and her brother were connected with the 
Chicago office of the St. Regis Paper Company for nearly five 
years. Over a year ago Mr. Boyd came with the International 
Paper Company but Miss Boyd retained her conncction with 
the St. Regis Paper Company until last May 1, when that organ- 
ization discontinued its Chicago office. During her connections 
with the paper industry Miss Boyd made many friends who will 
be surprised and grieved to hear of her untimely death. 


Chicago Paper Salesmen’s Meetings 

The Chicago division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry now holds regular weekly meetings at the Ham- 
ilton Club, Chicago, for the purpose of discussing all problems 
relative to the industry and for the sake of promoting a gen- 
eral spirit of co-operation among all.members. The meetings 
are held under the supervision of the newly elected president 
J. A. Coy, and Walter Cox, newly elected vice-president. Weekly 
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attendance has been very good and many benefits have been re- 
ceived from the meetings held thus far, according to Mr. Coy. 


Walter Cox Recuperating on Pacific Coast 

Walter Cox, of the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, and 
vice-president of the local division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry, left last Wednesday for the Pacific Coast, 
where he expects to remain until he has fully recovered from 
his recent illness. Mr. Cox had his appendix removed some time 
ago and complications set in delaying his recovery. He has been 
able to be at his office in the Conway Building for a part of the 
time but found it necessary to completely absent himself from 
his work to insure his recovery. 


Shoenbucher Returns to Chicago 
N. A. Schoenbucher, new secretary of the Wrapping Paper 
Division of the National Paper Trade Association, left for New 
York immediately following the meeting of the Middle States 
Wrapping Paper Association, April 15. He returned to Chicago 
Friday, April 22, bringing with him his wife and son who will 
now make their home in Chicago. 


News of the Trade 


Herbert Randall, of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, visited in Chicago for two days this week mak- 
ing his headquarters at the Champion Chicago offices in the Con- 
way Building, where Bob Butterworth, well known paper man, 
presides. 

Howard H. Reynolds, of the B. D. Rising Paper Company, 
of Housatonic, Mass., is expected in Chicago the early part of 
next week. Mr. Reynolds will make a number of business calls 
during his brief stay in Chicago. ° 


Oxford Miami Paper Co. Buys Land 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, April 19, 1927—An important real estate deal 
was consummated the past week at West Carrollton by which 
the Oxford Miami Paper Company, formerly the Miami Paper 
Company, becomes the owner of 40 acres of land located immedi- 
ately east and south of the present plant. The consideration is 
said to have been $40,000, 

One tract comprised 25 acres and the other 15 acres. Inasmuch 
as the ground is valuable mostly for industrial purposes, con- 
siderable local interest has been awakened and there are reports 
that the company is sponsoring a gigantic expansion program, 
including the doubling or trebling of the mill capacity. 

However, nothing definite has been announced. Since the 
acquisition of the plant by J. Hugh Chisholm, there have been 
rumors that “big things” would develop. 

The fact that the company proceeded with the construction of 
a bleaching plant on ground owned by it, and located just south 
of the present plant, at a heavy expense, indicated the new owner 
meant business and would lose no time. It has been only a few 
months since Mr. Chisholm acquired control of the company’s 
stock. 

The Oxford Miami Paper Company has as its basic foundation, 
the plant of the old Friend Paper Company, one of the first to 
be established in the West by the late J. H. Friend and his father. 


Inspect South Haven’s Port Facilities 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KataMazoo, Mich., April 18, 1927-——L. R. Verdon, manager of 
the Kalamazoo branch of the Kalbfleisch Corporation, and James 
Quigley, manager of the John W. Higman Company, respectively 
importers of pulp and clay, were in South-Haven Thursday in- 
specting that port’s facilities for handling imports in connection 
with the paper industry. Both expressed themselves as well satis- 
fied with conditions and indicated that in their future transporta- 
tion problems, South Haven will be given consideration. 
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To Use Champlain Canal More Freely 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fatts, N. Y., April 25. 1927—After being delayed for 
several weeks because of repairs being made to the Glens Falls 
“feeder navigation will reopen Friday on the Champlain Barge 
Canal and indications are that the waterway will be used more 
extensively by pulp and paper concerns than it has been in the 
past. Pulp and paper shipments through the canal last year 
established a new high record and the growing popularity of the 
all-water route has led some of the barge companies to add to 
their fleets for the 1927 season. 

Last year after navigation was resumed many pulp and paper 
concerns along the route in New York State and Canada found 
it difficult to secure sufficient shipping space on the canal and 
were forced to use the railroads to a larger extent than was 
anticipated. The many new barges available this year will, it 
is expected, prevent a similar condition. 

Paper concerns in this vicinity are already preparing for the 
opening of navigation. At the Fort Edward terminal a fleet of 
barges is now being loaded with news print from the International 
Paper Mills. The newsprint now being loaded is. from the Fort 
Edward mill, produced prior to the shutdown, and is probably 
the last newsprint shipment that will be sent from Fort Edward. 
The paper is consigned to New York City points and it is ex- 
pected that the fleet will be ready to proceed to its destination 
when the canal opens Friday. 

While the International Paper Company has been one of the 
leaders in utilization of the canal as a shipping route indications 
are that the company is planning to use the water route almost 
exclusively when operations are resumed at the Fort Edward 
mill, probably late in the summer. A new roadway is to be 
built by the company from the canal terminal to the sulphite 
pulp mill and this improvement will give all departments of the 
plant access to the terminal. 

With the rapidly rising freight rates on the railroads during 
the past few years pulp and paper concerns have been turning 
more and more to the all-water routes because of the great 
saving in transportation costs. Practically every concern in the 
Upper Hudson Valley utilizes the Champlain canal, some of the 
larger concerns getting practically all of their raw material 
supplies by water. Among these is the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company of Mechanicville. This concern keeps on hand 
as a reserve supply from 30,000 to 35,000 cords of pulp wood at 
all times and the greater part of this is brought in by water 
especially the spruce logs which come from Canada through 
the Champlain canal. While the company has easy access to 
both the Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Maine Railroads, 
they use the water route whenever possible. 

Pulp and paper shippers usually figure about eight months as 
the navigation season on the canal. Last season because of the 
unprecedented cold weather early in the winter the canal was 
frozen over solidly the first week in December and several fleets 
of paper barges, mostly from the Canadian mills, were caught 
en route, necessitating the removal of cargoes for shipment by 

rail. The fleet of barges now being loaded with newsprint at the 
I. P. terminal in Fort Edward includes some of the boats which 
were forced to winter in this vicinity. 


Attractive Samples of Reading Papers 


The Reading Paper Mills of Reading, Pa., have put out several 
handsome portfolios showing printed samples of “Lowvain,” a 
fine book paper; “Bodelain,” a deckle edge paper, and “KinKora,” 
a deckle edge paper. The Thomsen-Ellis Company, of Baltimore 
and New York has cooperated in the planning, ‘ypography and 
printing of these evidences of unusual papers just out by the 
Reading Paper Mills. The portfolios are attractively hound in 
board and display the samples inclosed to unusually good advan- 
tage. 
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Paper Demand Fluctuating Slightly in Toronto 


April Trading, So Far, Has Fallen Below Expectations, and is Behind the Preceding Month’; 
Record—Close Observers of Situation Expect Business in the Paper Industry to Improve 
Considerably Now That the Easter Holidays are Over 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 18, 1927—The paper business continues 
' fairly brisk and is expected to pick up considerably now that the 
Easter holiday period is over. Orders have been rather spasmodic 
for some little time and April so far has not proved to be as good 
a month as March. The trade is, however, not disturbed by these 
temporary fluctuations in demand, which are rather difficult to 
understand. This feature prevailed at certain seasons last year 
but the volume for 1926 was well ahead of the preceding twelve 
months and jobbers take the situation quite philosophically. 

There is a good call for all grades of new cotton cuttings and 
the mills are buying freely. The waste paper market is unchanged 
and Ontario dealers report a strong demand in the western states. 
Requisitions from the eastern states are not so good. The mills 
in Canada are using a fair amount. All the loads brought in by 
the collectors are being disposed of at well sustained prices and 
collections are good. 

The pulp situation is unchanged and ground wood is selling at 
from $28 to $30 per ton with bleached sulphite at $75 to $80 and 
unbleached at $65. 

Mr. Macabe on Business Conditions 

T. J. Macabe, President of the Buntin, Reid Company, whole- 
sale paper dealers, Toronto, who returned recently from a trip to 
the Coast and the western states, in speaking of business condi- 
tions, said that Chicago merchants serving the city territory sur- 
rounding expressed themselves as fairly well satisfied with re- 
sults covering the first quarter of the year. Houses having 
branches and companies extending as far as the Coast were un- 
able to refer with the same satisfaction to business conditions in 
certain western and southern centers. 


Accident Prevention in Ontario Mills 
On the suggestion of R. A. McInnis, the president of the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers Safety Association, the mills 
located in Ontario were some time ago divided, for accident pre- 
vention purposes, into several groups. Each of these groups 
operates under a chairmanship of a director of the association 
where such an arrangement is possible. One of the results of 
this move has been the establishment of local consciousness and 
responsibility for accidents, particularly those which could be 
avoided. Each of the groups hold periodical meetings in their 
ewn district to discuss accidents that take place, compare notes 
and suggest remedies. Mills in the Niagara peninsula have been 
very active during the last two months and it is now a rare thing 
to find a plant in that district which does not give accident pre- 
vention both study and support. At an organization meeting held 
iately in the offices of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Merritton, a 
program for active work was agreed upon. A suggestion was 
made that a friendly contest between the Interlake Tissue Mills, 
Merritton, and the Provincial Paper Mills, Thorold, should be 
held. A. P. Costigane, secretary-manager of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers Safety Association, immediately offered a 
trophy, which will take the form of a cup, suitably inscribed. 
J. R. Leslie, of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Merritton, 
was appointed judge, and rules and regulations were drawn up 
governing the competition. 
Sale of Provincial Co. Bonds 
One of the most interesting industrial issues that have appeared 
for some time is $5,300,000 20-year first mortgage 5% per cent 
sinking fund bonds series “A” of Provincial Paper, Ltd., the new 


company formed out of the Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., follow. 
ing the purchase of the assets of the latter by a Canadian group, 
A private offering is being made now by Dominion Securities Cor- 
poration, Toronto, which will be followed shortly after Easter by 
a public offering. The bonds are offered at 9544 and interest to 
yield 5.90 per cent. The issue is for the purpose of retiring first 
mortgage bonds and preferred stock of the old company to com- 
plete payment for extensions to the pulp and paper plant at Port 
Arthur and for additional working capital. 
Will Make Pulp Equipment 

The ratepayers of Port Arthur, Ont., recently voted upon a by- 
law to grant a fixed assessment of $125,000 to the Porth Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company for a period of ten years. The by-law was 
carried by 775 for and 143 against. It is understood that the firm 
will branch out considerably and manufacture pulp mili machinery 
and allied lines. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

W. J. Finlay, of the Strathcona Paper Company, Strathcona, 
Ont., was a caller upon the trade in Toronto during the past few 
days. 

Benjamin Logie, of the sales staff of the Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Toronto, who was laid up for some time with illness, 
is able to be around again. 

S. F. Duncan, treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
spent the past few days on a business trip to the Port Arthur 
plant of the company. 

F. L. Ratcliff, of the Ratcliff Paper Company, Toronto, and 
Mrs. Ratcliff, leave in a few days on an extended tour of 
Europe. Mr, Ratcliff, who is a former president of the Rotary 
Club of Toronto, will attend the world convention of Rotary Clubs 
in Ostend, Belgium, in June next. 

The Charles V. Syrett Paper Company, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed sole selling agent for the St. Lawrence Paper Bag Com- 
pany, for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Alf Burslam, until lately a member of the sales staff of the 
former Wilkinson Paper Company, Toronto, has joined the Vic- 
toria Paper and Twine Company in the sales department. 

The Regal Paper Box Company, 126 John street, Toronto, has 
removed its plant to the Rudd Paper Box Company, 374 Richmond 
street, west, these two firms having combined their set-up box 
departments. Allan Manchester, of the Regal Paper Box Com- 
pany, now has his office on the top floor of the Rudd Building. 
The latter organization will concentrate on the folding box de- 
partment of the industry and a satisfactory tonnage is being 
turned out. 

G. D. Fleming, of Richardson, Bond & Wright, manufacturers 
of loose leaf form and blank books, Owen Sound, was a caller 
upon the trade in Toronto recently. 

R. G. Edwards, chief engineer of the Kenora Paper Mills. 
Kenora, Ont., resigned recently to accept a position with the Thun- 
der Bay Paper Company, of Port Arthur. Prior to his departure 
the staffs of the boiler houses presented Mr. Edwards with a fine 
chest of silver. 

A charter has been granted to the Fielder Paper Box Company, 
Totonto, to carry on the business of manufacturers and dealers 
in paper made from cardboard, strawboard, etc., and to make 
cartons, boxes, bags, packages, etc. The authorized capital is 


$40,000 and among the incorporators are Frederick A. Fielder and 
Albert E. Jupp. 
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Duke-Price Co. Report Considered Satisfactory 


Bulk of Plant Only Came Into Operation Recently and Annual Balance Sheet Shows Small 
Deficit After Meeting Interest Charges—Organization Is Now Becoming Large Factor 
in Pulp and Paper Industry in Lake St. John District 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontreaL, Que., April 25, 1927——The Duke-Price Power Com- 
pany, the company which is now a large factor in the pulp and 
paper industry in the Lake St. John District, has issued its annual 
report for the 12 months ended December 31 last, showing only 
a small deficit after meeting interest on the outstanding first 
mortgage bonds amounting to $37,000,000. As the bulk of the 
company’s plant unly came into operation for a portion of the 
period the result is considered satisfactory. 

Operating revenue for the year is shown at $1,113,634, and 
after operating and general expenses of $207,811, net revenue 
amounts to $905,823. Addition of other income, at $604,539 left 
earnings available for bond interest of $1,510,362, as against re- 
quirements of $1,664,500, leaving a deficit of $154,138, which com- 
pares with a loss of $606,209 for the preceding period. Deduc- 
tion of the deficit from the previous surplus left a profit and 
loss balance of $96,375, from which the sum of $94,053 was 
transferred to Quebec Development Company, leaving $2,322 in 
surplus account. 

The balance sheet reveals wide changes from the exhibit for 
the preceding year, planting being up at $55,635,077 from $31,- 
835,027 ; investments in affiliated companies at $633,000 as against 
nothing on the last balance sheet; and deferred charges up at 
$2,289,050 from $630,330. Capital stock is higher at $21,000,000 
from $19,000,000; funded debt up at $37,000,000 from $12,000,- 


000; bills payable down at $722,747; and surplus down at $2,322 
from $250,513. 


Drop Application for Higher Tariff 
An application made to the Advisory Tariff Board for an 
increase of duty on vegetable parchment paper has been dropped. 
The original applicant was the Vegetable Parchment Company, 
manufacturers of paper for wrapping butter and similar products. 
The Canadian Council of Agriculture opposed the increase. 


New Pulp Wood Company 

A pulp wood company with a capital of $400,000 has been 
formed at St. Felicien, Que., by Alphonse Tremblay, of Bagot- 
ville, Aristide Desbiens, of Chicontimi, and Felix Tetu, of St. 
Felicien. The company will establish its headquarters at St. 
Felicien, and will be able to produce 40,000 feet of pulp wood 
per day. It will gather its raw material from the district around 
St. Felicien. 

Laboratories May Be Removed 

According to an Ottawa dispatch, three of the divisions of 
the Forest Products Laboratories in Montreal may be moved to 
Ottawa. The change involved will mean that the pulp and paper 
divisions of the laboratories will be dissociated from the other 
three and will remain in Montreal, while the other divisions, 
namely the timber physics, wood preservation and timber me- 
chanics will go to Ottawa. If this change is made it will have 
no effect on the new pulp and paper building about to be erected. 

Meanwhile the Quebec Legislature has passed the bill for the 
incorporation of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Research Cor- 
poration, which is to erect the building. Those who have been 
designated as the directors include L. R. Wilson, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association and Abitibi Power and Paper Company; 
Carl Riordon, Riordon Pulp Corporation and Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company; George M. McKee, St. Maurice Val- 
ley Corporation and Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation; 
John W. Ross, McGill University; Edward Beck, Canadian Pulp 


and Paper Association, and C. Howard Smith, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills. 





The building committee is made up as follows: L. R. Wilson, 
George Chahoon, Jr., Col. C. H. L. Jones, C. Howard Smith, 
1. H. Weldon, J. B. White, J. L. Apedaile, George M. McKee 
and Edward Beck. The research section consists of: Col. C. H, 
L. Jones, Dr. John S. Bates, O. F. Bryant, R. W. Hovey, R. A, 
McInnis, W. G. Mitchell, Jean Rolland and F. A. Sabbaton. 

Plans for the building have been prepared by Hobbs & Hyde, 
of Montreal. Dr. Harold Hibbert, head of the department of 
industrial and cellulose chemistry at McGill University, who will 
have his headquarters in the new building, has been investigating 
other laboratories, notably those of the Hammermill Pulp and 


Paper Company, at Erie, in order to combine the best features 
in the new building. 


Approve Tidal Power Bill 

The Petitcodiac Tidal Power Bill, which has been a subject of 
a great deal of controversy during hearings before the Corpora- 
tions Committee of the New Brunswick Legislature, has been 
‘approved by the Committee in amended form and will go before 
the House. The principal amendment provided that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council may agree with the company as to 
the taxation which shall be paid to the Province. Incorporators 
will have the necessary authority to go ahead immediately with 
the formation of the company and the preliminary surveys and 
preparation of plans. Before commencing actual development, 
however, the plans must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council, and the company is given until January 1, 1929, to 
make application for this approval. 





Union Bag Mill Makes New Record 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Farts, N. Y., April 25, 1927.—Another production 
record was established at No. 5 Mill of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation April 20, it was announced by William Hanna, 
superintendent of the mill. In a twenty-four hour run on that 
date the large paper machine in this division produced 66.3 tons 
of paper. This betters the old mark by thirty per cent and is 
equivalent to an increase of twenty tons over the old standard. 
Superintendent Hanna and _ his 


associates are proud of this 
achievement as the 


old record has stood for almost twenty 
years. The new record set by No. 5 Mill is the third established 
by the Union Bag plant in the past few months. There is a 
great and friendly rivalry between the various units of the plant 
since the efficiency program has been inaugurated and it is ex- 


pected that other plant production records will fall as the work 
progresses. 


Donald G. Kibbey Recovers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aupany, N. Y., April 25, 1927——Donald G. Kibbey, traffic 
manager of the Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 
is back at his desk after an enforced sojourn in the hospital. 
Mr. Kibbey was taken ill several weeks ago and underwent an 
operation for appendicitis at the Albany Hospital, recovering 
rapidly. His many friends in the paper industry will be glad 


to hear that he is again back on the job. Mr. Kibbey is one 
of the leading traffic engineers in up-state New York and in 
addition to his numerous other duties is president of the Capitol 


District Traffic Association, an important organization in the 
traffic field. 
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Paper Prices In Boston Are Generally Firm 


Prices In a Few Lines, However, Are Slightly Lower Than They Have Been—Demand for Box 
Board Is Fairly Satisfactory, Although Some in the Market Report a Spotty Condi- 
tion—Paper Stock Market Continues Rather Inactive 


[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 25, 1927.—The paper market-is firm in most 
lines although a few prices are somewhat lower than those which 
had been prevailing. Business is reported to be rather uneven. 
Fine papers of an all rag content are decidedly firm. 

Kraft is holding firm at about the same levels, with No. 1 quot- 
able at 534 to 6% cents and No. 2 at 5 to 5% cents. 

Box Board Demand Fairly Satisfactory 

Box board business is running fairly even, although some report 
a spotty condition. Wholesalers are receiving orders for delivery 
as soon as the manufacturers can fill them. Most of the mills 
require two or three weeks for delivery. The last week has been 
a little iess active, but dealers regard the decreased interest as 
only temporary. 

Paper Stock Market Spotty 

The paper stock trade finds a spotty market at best and some 
note very little activity. Dealers are selling to the smaller mills 
more than the big ones. Old papers, however, are practically un- 
changed in price. It is stated by dealers that waste paper is at 
about the lowest ebb for some time. Customers have offered 
dealers $8 a ton for mixed papers f. 0. b., Boston, a figure consid- 
erably lower than has been paid for some time. 

Consumers of gunny bagging are not active, so that the tend- 
ency, if anything, is downward. A dealer bought gunny bagging 
during the week at what the sellers considered a reasonable price, 
or 1% cents, to fill previous orders. Buyers feel that gunny bag- 
ging is worth only % cent lower. Good scrap burlap continues 
scarce, due to conditions in the textile industry. 

In the new domestic rags shirt cuttings have been offered at 11%4 
cents, although buyers are not inclined to pay more than 11 cents. 
Considerable distress quantities of shirt cuttings are said to be 
available. 

Paper Men to Meet in Hartford 

Secretary Floyd Blackman of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants’ Association has issued the following notice to members: 

“Your committee is sending out this preliminary announcement 
of the next meeting which is to be held in Hartford, Conn., May 
11 and 12 so that you can save the dates. The business meeting 
and dinner will be held at the Hotel Bond at 7.15 P. M. on Wed- 
nesday, May 11. On the morning of the 12th all are invited to 
gather at the Farmington Country Club where a golf tournament 
and other sports will be held. Luncheon will be served at one 
o'clock. We are inviting some of the paper merchants of New 
England most likely to be interested in Association work to join 
us for this meeting. Plan to come and get acquainted with them. 


A notice of complete and final arrangements will be sent you 
later.” 


To Admit Sulphate News Print Free 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., April 26, 1927—The Treasury Department 
has in effect reversed a former order to collectors in connection 
with the importation of news print paper made of sulphate in that 
it now orders the collectors to admit free of duty, pending further 
court decisions, news print paper containing 70 per cent of ground 
wood pulp and 30 per cent bleached sulphate pulp, and paper con- 
taining 80 per cent of ground wood pulp and 20 per cent bleached 
sulphate pulp. Because of its importance a letter sent to the col- 
lector at Ogdensburg, N. Y., on this subject, is printed below: 

“The department refers to its letter to you of January 4, 1927, 
T. D. 41,929, inviting attention to the decision of the Customs 
Court T. D. 41,827, holding that certain ground wood pulp and 


bleached sulphate pulp was entitled to admission free of duty as 
standard news print paper. 

“In the department's letter you were directed, pending a decision 
upon this question upon a fuller record, to exclude from free entry 
paper of the character of that the subject of the court’s decision, 

“After a further consideration of this question, however, and in 
view of the fact that no appeal was taken from the court's de- 
cision and no instructions issued directing that the decision be 
ignored until the period in which an appeal could be taken had 
elapsed, the department is of the opinion that the court's decision 
should be accepted as controlling as to merchandise identical with 
that the subject of the court’s decision, that is, paper containing 
70 per cent ground wood pulp and 30 per cent bleached sulphate 
pulp, and paper containing 80 per cent of mechanically ground 
wood pulp and 20 per cent bleached sulphate pulp. Accordingly 
as to this class of news print paper you are directed to follow the 
court’s decision, T. D. 41,827, but as to any and all other news 
print paper not falling within the department’s definition, T. D. 
40,996, duty should be assessed as being a paper excluded from 
classification as standard news print paper pending a judicial de- 
termination of this question on a fuller record than has hereto- 
fore been presented.” 


Howard Smith Paper Mills Good Showing 


Toronto, Ontario, April 25, 1927—-The Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd., with plants at Cornwall, Ont., Beauharnois and Crab- 
tree Mills, Que., find business greatly improved at the present time 
and the month of March set up a new high record for any month 
in the history of the organization. In each of the three months 
of 1926 sales have exceeded by a good margin a level of $500,000, 
and it is believed that this condition will be maintained throughout 
the year. If this is so, total sales volume promises to exceed the 
$6,000,000 mark. 

All departments of the company have been showing good results. 
Management has been busy in effecting added economies wherever 
possible, and have in this way further improved this particular 
condition. In one definite step alone the company is making a 
large saving in the pulp passing through the machines by eliminat- 
ing wastage which was a serious problem in the old days. More 
and more the paper companies, fine, kraft, and news print, are 
adopting such saving devices and deriving therefrom beneficial re- 
sults. The new idea is to retrieve from the water passing from 
the machines all loose fibers not previously taken up. This natural- 
ly tends to increase considerably the value of the wood pile. 


Gives Safety Talk at Union Bag Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Farts, N. Y., April 25, 1927—Stuart H Brown, of 
the New York office of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
was one of the guests of honor at the quarterly safety meeting 
held Thursday in the recreation parlors of the new bag factory. 
The meeting opened at 5 o'clock in the afternoon with a luncheon 
served by the girls of the office force. About one hundred 
participated in the session. Following the luncheon a safety talk 
was given by Fred Redmond of Buffalo, formerly associate 
editor of the National Safety News. A short program of enter- 
tainment followed the talk. The Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion has made an enviable record in the matter of safety work. 
Accidents at the plant have been reduced to a minimum and 
considering the number of workers employed the percentage of 
accidents has been exceedingly low. 
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Before he Winter Months 
turn igam —_ 


INVESTIGATE THE 


nomizer 


SED UNDER PATENTS OF E-ABRINER AND JOHN E:- ALEXANDER 


Learn what so many other prominent milis accomplished 
during the past Winter in the way of operating ad- 
vantages and substantial savings in production cost. 


Air supply for machine room is heated with heat units 
reclaimed from waste vapor. 


Percentage of heat reclamation is greater in cold 
weather than during warm weather. 


Thermostat attachment will maintain any desired 
temperature of air supply. 


Temperature of outside air is being raised from 75° 
to 100° F. during coldest days of Winter. 


The utilization of the heat from vapor takes consider- 
able load off the boiler during extreme cold days. 


Our engineers are ready now to tell you what you can expect from installation 
of Briner Economizers in your mill. Be prepared—get complete data now. 
Don’t risk unavoidable delays when heat is needed next Fall. Write us. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


549 W. Washington Blvd. Main Office 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
CHICAGO 30 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


WES ah V4 @ia al mb 
© HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING © 
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To Extend Paper Mill Courses in Wisconsin 


Success of Fox River Experiment Encourages Vocational Education Board to Broaden Seco 
of Program—H. G. Noyes, Engaged as Statewide Co-Ordinator, Plans to Offer Instruc- 
tion in Every Paper Manufacturing District 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., April 23, 1927—From an experimental program 
carried through in the Fox River Valley this last winter, paper 
mill instruction in vocational schools of Wisconsin will become 
statewide next fall. Classes will be offered in the night schools 
of every city in a paper manufacturing district. 

The purpose is to acquaint mill workers and pupils aspiring to 
this type of work with the fundamental principles of the industry, 
and the science and methods of manufacture. The idea is not only 
to create an interest on the part of workers in their tasks, but to 
make them ambitious for better jobs and provide material for 
foremen and other factory executives. A worker who combines 
intelligence with his occupation is considered better than one who 
performs the routine at hand. 

After the success of the Fox River Valley experiment had 
been proved, the Vocational Education board of Wisconsin took 
the program in hand so as to extend its scope. Cities already 
signed for courses are Kaukauna, Menasha, Eau Claire, Marinette 
Green Bay, Wisconsin Rapids, Rhinelander, Wausau and Stevens 
Point. Appleton and Neenah, the pioneers in this new idea, will 
also be enrolled in a few days. 


H. G. Noyes, who undertook the first instruction, has been 
engaged as co-ordinator for all the mills and vocational schools 
of the state. He came to Appleton in 1926 from Rumford, Me., 
where he had been engaged as director of education in the Oxford 
Paper Mill for some time. He conducted considerable research 
work in the mills of the valley and found there was both a need 
and a demand for the classes and they were started at the Apple- 
ton Vocational School. Mr. Noyes will have charge of the edu- 
cation all over the state in a supervisory capacity, and cities will 
engage their own instructors or, in the case of smaller places 
several will combine and use the same teacher. 


Mills in each district will be surveyed this summer, and instruc- 
tion offered that best suits the respective localities according to 
the kind of industries they have. Mr. Noyes plans to offer 
courses suitable for both young and adult workers, and of a trade 
extension, trade preparatory and trade finding nature. 

A distinct course of 42 units has been prepared for the boys 
and girls in the day school who are planning to enter the paper 
or pulp making trade. The instruction involves all the processes 
in the paper and pulp industry and the operation of the respective 
departments of all the plants. Power and engineering questions 
also are taken up. Adequate libraries will be established in each 
paper making center as a supplment to the class work. 


May Reopen DePere Pulp Mill 
J. E. Carey, an experienced pulp manufacturer, is planning to 
reopen the pulp mill at DePere, Wis., where the Dousman Milling 
Company formerly was located. He has an improved process 
which he intends to try out for several days, and if his experi- 
ments are satisfactory, steps will be taken to operate the mill 


steadily. Mr. Carey has considerable confidence in the success of 
his undertaking. 


Forestry Tax Amendment Carried 


The Wisconsin forestry tax amendment, which had the solid 
support of the paper industry, was carried in a referendum early 
this month by 38,000 votes, according to a count of the votes just 

-completed. The amendment provides that the state may tax forest 


and mineral lands differently from other property. A new law 


is now being drafted which will provide a severance tax on timber 
so that nothing need be paid until it is cut. Formerly the timber 
was taxed every year and increasingly as the trees matured. The 
new plan will encourage conservation of the forests, selective cut. 
ting and reforestation, all of which will help to solve the problem 
of the fast disappearing suppiy of pulp wood, 
Small Fire at Riverside Plant 

Fire damage of about $200 was caused at the plant of the 
Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., this week, 
when the housing over the acid room was burned. Danger of a 


bad sulphur fire made work of the firemen difficult and they were 
obliged to use gas masks. 


Accidents Among Paper Mill Workers 


Several accidents have been reported among paper mill workers, 
Joseph Stoffel, employed at the Menasha Paper Mills, Menasha, 
Wis., had his left ear torn off when -he fell in the path of an 
automobile and his head was struck. Robert Joseph, of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., suffered 
a leg fracture when a log rolled onto it while working in the 
wood yard. A third accident occurred to Otto Kushman, paper 
mill foreman at Marinette, Wis., when a hoisting block struck 
him and fractured two bones in his foot. 


Sick Benefit to Employes 

Sick benefits paid to employees of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for the month of 
March amounied to $250.95, according to the report of the Em- 
ployees Benefit Association. A few men were off time due to 
injuries but the majority of cases were those of sickness. 

Upward Curve in Wages 

One point at which paper mills, as well as other industries in 
Wisconsin, have found it impossible to make savings is in the 
item of wages. They have been increasing steadily since 1922, 
according to a report given out by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Mills dropped wages during the deflation period of 1921 
and 1922, but there has been an upward curve since that time. 
The average earnings per man in Wisconsin reached $23.97 per 
week in 1923 as compared with $21.66 the previous year. In 1924 
they averaged $24.40, in 1925, $25.56, and in 1926, $25.67. 

Paper Mill Fires Infrequent 

Paper mills of Wisconsin have been fortunate so far as fire 
losses are concerned. With most of the plants maintaining trained 
fire companies of their own and emergency equipment, there has 
been no fire of any great consequence. A survey of fires in Wis- 
consin during 1926, in fact, disclosed that the total losses sus- 
tained by paper mills was less than five thousand dollars. Mills 


are using this information to encourage their employees to con- 
tinue this record. 


Freight Rates on Wrapping Unreasonable 
Wasuincron, D. C., April 26, 1927.—B. E. Stillwell, an Exam- 
iner of the Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared a pro- ° 
posed report for the Commission in which he found unreasonable 
“but not otherwise unlawful,” rates charged on wrapping paper, in 


carloads, from Vancouver, Wash., to San Francisco, Cal., and 
reparation was awarded. This tentative decision is in the case of 


J. H. Newbauer & Co. against the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 
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“Tt! All Work and No Play 
. ork an O a 
a Makes Jack a Dull Boy! 
4 akRes Jack a Dull Boy: 
le 
© cut. 
oblem 
BUT all play and no work makes him even duller. So 
in keeping with the old adage, work and play have been 
f the happily combined in the eighth Annual Convention of the 
week, American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 
of a 
we There will be interesting general sessions when busi- 
ness will be enacted, and special papers of general interest 
. will be read. On this part of the program appear such men 
a as R. R. Robertson, president of the Champion Fibre Com- 
f on pany, A. L. Nourse of the Brown Company, D. C. Crocker, 
the and other speakers of equal note. 
ered 
the Then there are the divisional meetings, devoted to 
per almost every important phase of the paper making industry. 
tuck Here new methods will be discussed, new machinery 
described, and a round table discussion of your problems 
will be the order of the day. You'll be sorry indeed that 
a you can’t attend all of them for every one will contain some 
oa The Jefferson feature of interest. 
” | Sie Seseen Tied, bapeyanaens of Fun! Yes, there’ll be plenty of it. On the evening of 
~~ the ‘South, if Ss the 26th you’ll find yourself at the big joint banquet. Here 
in pene pone, oak ones yoome the subtle aroma of good food gives zest to the delightful 
he | — Sane ene, See weeeies — charm of a real old Southern entertainment, interspersed 
22, — with the tang of sophisticated acts that make a New York 
. | Murphy “Hoo, a hinge netsh > cabaret seem like a convent school. Dancing follows, and 
7 aaa “Teta, foling the  timoric Friday night will be devoted to a regular Stag, one of these 
: Son leet a kook oe Sed. affairs that Webster had in mind when he wrote “How to 
© ross th f he Uni 
4 | Station "Rucgers Hotel, near "the Torture Your Wife.” 
| usiness district, is particularly 
wr ag aap tas good All in all there’s a real convention waiting for you in 
‘ eee Richmond. It’s up to you to be there on the 26th. 
d 
$ 
| Eighth Annual National Convention 
ican P intendents Associati 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association 





HOTEL JEFFERSON—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA / 
May 26, 27, 28, 1927 
For information write 
CARL MAGNUS, General Chairman 


| Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Los Angeles Paper Demand Is Rather Quiet 


Nothing Fundamentally Wrong With Business, However, and Present Condition Is Probab), 


Explained by the Fact That Summer Quietude Is Setting In Rather Earlier Than 


¢ 


Usual—Important Questions To Be Taken Up at Convention 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, Cal., April 22, 1927——-The volume of business in 
the paper industry has not been quite as good during the last 
fortnight as it was prior to that period. Just why this should 
be so no one seems able to explain, other than to surmise that 
the usual summer dullness is beginning to manifest itself a little 
earlier than usual. Always the paper trade has experienced a late 
spring and early summer slump in this territory, but it is some- 
thing unusual to have it develop quite so early in the year. There 
seems to be nothing fundamentally wrong with the business, no 
price changes are anticipated nor are there any other rational 
reasons for the condition, it just is, that’s all. 


Demand from Printers Rather Quiet 


Generally speaking, the printing trades are somewhat dull, at 
least that is the report from a majority of the houses which cater 
to that trade. Upon the other hand, one or two concerns which 
make a specialty of selling the printing establishments say they 
can see no evidences of dullness in the market and manage to keep 
busy taking care of the orders that are coming in. Possibly be- 
cause they specialize on this class of trade they work it a little 
more intensively than do the houses reaching a wider market, 
hence their volume of business keeps up in consequence. 


It is a noticeable fact in this connection that very few of the 
printing establishments are stocking very far ahead. Most of 
the buying is of the hand to mouth variety. This is advantageous 
and detrimental both to the paper trade. This paradox may be 
explained as follows: 


Hand to Mouth Buying 


By hand to mouth buying the seasonal rise and fall of the 
volume curve is measurably flattened out and the total volume of 
business done within a given time, say a year, remains about where 
it always has been without the marked peaks and depressions so 
characteristic of business as it used to be. Many of the jobbers 
are inclined to welcome this change, which apparently is becoming 
a confirmed habit with a considerable portion of the paper using 
buyers, since it causes a more equable distribution of business 
throughout the year and has a good effect likewise upon credits 
and collections. Furthermore, many of the local jobbers say 
that inasmuch as they always have to carry complete stocks of 
paper here on the Pacific Coast their constant readiness to take 
care of orders both big and little without subjecting the buyer to 
the delay cf shipping in stock from the East, tends to strengthen 
the hold of the jobber on the trade and to inspire confidence in 
his ability to take care of orders whenever they may come 
whether they come in the regular course of business or as emer- 
gencies. 


The detrimental side of this manner of buying has to do with 
its encouragement to the printer to order in small lots, sometimes 
only a iew sheets at a time. This entails an extra amount of time 
and labor for the jobber for which he can get no adequate recom- 
pense. A minimum service charge is made in Los Angeles and 
for the most part is strictly adhered to, but for some of the 
small orders booked and delivered it is too small to cover the 
expense incurred by the jobber in executing it. 


However, whether this custom is advantageous or detrimental 
to the trade as a whole, it rapidly is becoming a recognized 
custom and must be put up with in either event. 


This fact is having more to do with the possibility of the loca 
paper trade adopting the 1000 sheet count than any other one 
thing. The 1000 sheet count would greatly facilitate the handling 
of these small orders and with that idea in mind several of the 
jobbers say that in all probability this scheme will be adopted 
sooner or later by the Los Angeles houses. Hardly anyone js 
willing to commit himself as ready to adopt it, but the consensus 
of opinion seems to favor it. 

Shipping in Cartons 


Another moot matter which will come up for discussion at the 
same meeting is the project of shipping paper in cartons. Cartons 
have been used very successfully in shipping envelopes, and many 
paper concerns think they would prove equally advantageous for 
certain kinds of paper. None of the Los Angeles concerns has 
adopted carton packing as yet, although the Sierra Paper Com- 
pany, being a Butler concern, likely will follow the lead of the 
parent house in Chicago in this respect. However, this matter 
will receive thorough discussion at the forthcoming convention. 


Coarse Paper Demand Keeps Up Well 


The volume of trade on coarse papers is reported to be keeping 
up fairly well but complaints are made that the margin of profits 
still are too narrow to afford complete satisfaction, The iils from 
which this branch of the paper trade suffers have been told in 
these despatches time after time and still remain the dominant 
irritant in the trade in this part of the country. Once in a while 
it appears that matters will improve, but all these evidences up 
to date have proven to be illusive. 

The bag business is reported to be quiet just at this time with 
very little demand being manifested. Prices show no tendency to 
change but are being held firmly. Buyers are inclined to do a 
little shopping around in the endeavor to find a weak spot some- 
where, but apparently none of them has met with any success so 
far. 

Container Manufacturers Busy 


Carton and container manufacturing concerns out on the Pacific 
Coast all are busy filling orders from canning concerns placed 
earlier in the season. One can hear of orders having teen placed 
for millions and millions of cartons and paper containers, but 
none of the manufacturers will affirm or deny them. Apparently 
they are disinclined to give out any definite figures for fear they 
may look like exaggerations or may invite the envious eyes of 
Eastern container manufacturers. But, however mysterious they 
may be about what they are doing the fact remains that both 
corrugated and fiber containers are used in the far West in 
enormous numbers and most of them are produced by the Pacific 
Coast manufacturers. 


General Trade News 

It is reported that the Belmont Paper Company of Chicago, is 
contemplating the establishment of a branch selling unit in Los 
Angeles. 

Collections are reported to be measurably slow but not alarm- 
ingly so. Most of the jobbers say they are keeping close after 
their debtors and attribute the receipt of what money they are 
getting to this fact. One of the jobbers said recently that there 
was an evident tendency in the paper business for buyers to ask 
for time—many that in the past had paid spot cash now were 
taking from 60 to 90 days and sometimes longer before they made 
remittances on their current purchases, 
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Those Who Prefer Voith Inlets 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development (Co. 
Algonquin Paper a 
Pulp & Pape 


Price Brothers 
a River ~~: ae 


Regis Pape 
Wis. River Pulp - Pager Co. 
a Co. 


Waterway Paper 

Watab Paper Compa 
Washington a 
Inland Empire Paper Co 


Bergstrom Paper Co. 

Bryant Paper Company 
Champion Fibre Co. 
Champion International Co. 
Champion 7 < 


Mesd Pulp & Paper Company 
Peerless Paper Company 

Pr. H. Glatfelter Company 
Provincial Paper a 

Rvegate Paper Com 

West Virginia Pulp . Paper Co. 
Waterviiet Paper Compan 
Tomahawk Pulp & Paper. Co, 


WAXING 
Hammersley spnatnctartns Co. 
‘on © 


SULPHITE BOND 
American Writing Paper Co. (Geo. C. Gill Division) 
Eastern Msnufactunng Co. 
Hammermill Paper Company 


Kalamazoo Veaetable 1 Parchinieni Co. 
Riverside Fibre & Paper Co. 
— Paper Company 


PARCHMENT 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Paterson Parchment Company 
CATALOGUE 
Champion Paper Corporation 
Lakeview Paper Company 
Combined Locks Paper Company 
Tomahawk Pulp & Paper Company 
KRAFT 
Advance Bag & Paper Company 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Company 
Bogalusa Paper Company 


Paper Company 
Manufacturing Compeny . 


Hummel & Ross 

Nekoosa - Edwards . 

eeeeeete & Menominee Paper Co. 
Hoskin Morainville Paper Co. 


‘om pan 

Thilmany Pulp & Pesce” Co. 

Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 

Wausau Paper Mills 

International Paper Co.—Bastrop 
STRAWBOARD 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
WALLPAPER 

Kimberly Clark Compa 

Howard Smith Paper PMills 
ROTOGRAVURE 

Kimberly Clark Co. 


Detroit  Saipeite Pulp & Paper Co. 
Dunn Sulphite & Paper Co. 


Com 


Port Ron Sulphite ‘a ri Paper Co. 
Rhinelander Paper Company 
Northern Paper Mills 
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Voith Stock Inlet 
in the 
Paper Industry 


Over 200 Voith Inlets, similar to 
that pictured above, are now in constant 
service. Every installation has smoothed 
out the difficulties and inconveniences 
encountered by the old fashioned slices. 

Not only the fact that over 200 
Voith Inlets are in use proves that the 
trade prefers this machine, that it has 
abandoned the old slices in favor of the 
Inlet. Every installation means more 
orders depending on the number of 
paper machines in the mill and _ these 
repeat orders that continually come in 
demonstrates its general acceptance con- 
clusively. 

We have ready for you a booklet giv- 
ing full particulars regarding the Voith 
Inlet. Write for your copy today. 


VALLEY JRON Works Qo, 


AppLeton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 













































































































































































Consiruction News 

Rockford, Ill—The Rockford Paper Box Board Company, 
200 Sayre street, will soon begin the aeesice of a one-story 
addition to its plant, reported to cost about $20,000, with equip- 
ment, for which a general contract has been let to the Holm- 
Page Company, 2117 Kishwaukce strect, Rockford. 

Passaic, N. J—The Commercial? Fibre Company of America, 
Central avenue, Passaic, will soon take bids on general cont ac 
for the construction of a new one-story addition, reported to cost 
about $40,000, with equipment. A. L. Vegliante,; 42 Passaic ave- 
nue, Garfield, N. J.,- is architect. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Officials of Taggart Brothers, Inc., Water 
town, N. Y., manufacturer of wrapping papers, paper bags, etc.. 
have organized a new company under state laws, with capital 
of 4500 shares of stock, no par value, to provide for genera! 
expansion in operations, including the construction of a proposed 
new plant at. Oswego, recently announced. Plans for the new 
mill will soon be completed. It is estimated to cost close to 
$1,000,000, including power plant. E. C. Whitney, Oswego, is 
architect and will take bids from his office. 
the new company are listed as H. S. 
W. H. Versfelt. 

Chicago, Iil—The William H. Conant Company, 908 West 
North avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, has 
leased the first floor in the building at the northwest corner of 
Wabansia and Winnebago avenues, for a period of years. The 
space aggregates 9,000 square feet, and will be used by the 
Conant company for a new plant. The present factory, it is 
understood, will be removed to this location, 

Richmond, Va.—The Duplex Envelope Company, 1339 West 
Broad street, is reported to have acquired a portion of the 
Coliseum property on West Broad street, and will remodel and 
improve for expansion. It is planned to construct an additional 
story to the present building. The estimated cost has not been 
announced. 

Joliet, Ill—The Star-Peerless Wall Paper Company has pre- 
liminary plans under advisement for the rebuilding of the portion 
of its local mill, comprising two large buildings, destroyed by 
fire April 20, with loss reported at close~ to $250,000, including 
machinery. The reconstruction is expected to cost close to a 
like amount. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Central Paper Box Company, 2106 Wal- 
nut street, has begun the construction of its proposed new plant 
at Walnut and Jameton streets, consisting of a two-story factory, 
50 x 150 feet, to be equipped for the manufacture of paper boxes 
and containers. It is estimated to cost close to $35,000. Wede- 
meyer & Nelson, Wainright Building, St. Louis, are architects. 

Gordon, Ga.—The plant of the Pynetree Paper Company at 
this place, consisting of complete paper and pulp mill units, will 
soon be offered for sale by James N. McGraw, trustee. The 
sale will include complete equipment, as well as neighboring 
housing development. 
New York, N. Y.—The Tulip Cup Corporation, Third Ave- 
nue and Eighth street, New York, manufacturer of paper cups, 
etc., has acquired the business of the Tulip Container Corporaticn, 


Incorporators ot 
Sutton, F. L. Carlisle and 
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same address, manufacturer of paper containers of various kinds, 
The two organizations will be consolidated and an extension 
program carried out. The first noted company has arranged 
for a note issue of $300,000, a portion of the fund to be used 
for last noted purpose. Simon Bergman is president. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Neenzh Paper Company will proceed 
with the proposed new addition to its mill, for which contract 
recently was let to C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State 
street, Oshkosh, Wis. It will be two-story, 55 x 70 feet, designed 
as an addition to the finishing department, estimated to cost about 
$35,000; the structure will be brick, steel and concrete. 

Augusta, Me.—The Cushwoc Fibre Company is said to have 
plans under consideration for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its. paper mill destroyed by fire, April 22, with loss reported at 
close to $70,000, including equipment. 
tc cost approximately a like sum. 

New Haven, Conn.—The National Folding Box Company, 
349 James street, has filed plans for the construction of a new 


Reconstruction is expected 


“shed addition at its plant, to be one-story, 82 x 187 feet, for 


which a general contract has been let to the F. L 
Iron Works, New Haven. 

Kinsport, Tenn.—The Meade Fibre Company contemplates 
the rebuilding of the portion of its warehouse and distributing 
department, recently destroyed by fire, with loss reported at 
ap oximately $40,000, including building and stock. 

Philadelphia, Pa.——The Progress Box Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 631 North Thirteenth street, is having plans revised for its 
proposed new plant addition, to cost close to $40,000, with equip- 
ment. It is understood that bids will be asked at an early date. 
Jenjamin Shulman, 1722 Arch street, is architect. 

Buena Vista, Va—The Columbian Paper Company has pre- 
liminary plans under advisement for the rebuilding of the portion 
cf its local mill, recently destroyed by fire, with loss of about 
$45,000, including equipment. 

Nelson, B. C.—The Kootenay Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
508 Wood street, Nelson, is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a large mill near the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, vicinity of Nelson, to cost more than $1,500,000. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Paperboard Company, 2 Seig- 
neurs street, Montreal, Que., is having plans completed for the 
construction of a new plant in the vicinity of Toronto, to be one 
and two-story, brick, steel and reinforced concrete, reported to 
cost close to $250,000, with equipment. Kerry & Chace, Ltd., 
Confederate Life Building, Toronto, is architect and engineer. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Officials of the Kitimat Timber Company, 
Vancouver, are said to be projecting plans for the construction 
of a new pulp and paper mill in the Kitimat Valley district, 
where the company has extensive lumber properties. ‘The plant 
will consist of a pulp and paper unit, to be equipped for an 
initial output of about 200 tous per day, and is expected to cost 
more than $2,000,000 with machinery, 


. McDermott 


New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Atlas Corrugated Case Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to manu- 
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facture and deal in corrugated paper boxes and cartons. The 
incorporators are Irving Kmnobe, Louis Perlmutter and Jack 
Fisberg. The company is represented by Samuel Mandelbaum, 
277 Broadway, New York. 

Enfield, Conn.—The General Waxed Paper Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manufacture waxed 
and other special processed papers. The incorporators are E. 
L., A. W. and C. A. Renner, all of Holyoke, Mass. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Sanitary Paper Box Company, care 
of the Corporation Guarantee and Trust Company, 1600 Dela- 
ware avenue, Wilmington, representative has been incorporated 
under Delaware laws, with capital of $50,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper boxes and containers. 

Barton, Wis.—The Wisconsin Package Corporation, has been 
incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manufacture paper and 
cardboard boxes, cartons, paper labels, etc. The incorporators 
are James T. Mader, Peter Christiansen, and Andrew J. Tschank, 
833 West Harris street, Appleton. The last noted is representa- 
tive. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Sanitary Paper Supplies, Inc., 220 
Fifth Avenue, has filed notice of increase in capital from $10,- 
000 to $30,000, for general expansion. 

Pawtucket, R. I—The Peerless Paper Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital. of 500 shares of common stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper products. The 
incorporators are Leon J. Messerlain, 76 Bartlett Avenue, Crans- 
ton; and Joseph Midgley and Edward T. Hogan, Pawtucket. 

New York, N. Y.—The Atlas Paper and Twine Company, 
212 West 5lst street, has filed notice of increase in capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000 for expansion. 

New Rochelle, N. ¥Y.—The Eastchester Paper and Cordage 
Company has been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper products, etc. Representative: Cavan- 
augh & Aylesworth, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The West Philadelphia Paper Company, 
5411 Sansom street, has been organized to deal in paper special- 
ties. E. M. Hewitt, address noted, heads the company. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Paper Novelty Company has filed 
notice of change of name to the Diana Manufacturing Company. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Consolidated Paper Company has re- 
cently increased its capital from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 for ex- 
pansion. 

Trenton, N. J—Dwyer Brothers have been incorporated with 
capital of $100,000, to deal in writing papers, stationery, etc. The 


incorporators are James W. and Edward T. Dwyer, 127 North 
Broad street, Trenton. 


Miami Valley Traffic Club Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, April 25, 1927—More than 100 members of 
the Miami Valley Traffic club, composed of traffic managers of 
paper mill, pulp and other manufacturing industries, assembled 
the past week at Rike-Kumler’s for a six o'clock dinner. 

R. D. Funkhouser, vice president of the Delco-Light Company, 
was the speaker of the occasion. He talked on transportation 
problems as he found them on a recent tour of European cities. 
The club visited the Moraine City plant of Mr. Funkhouser’s 
company during the afternoon, special traction cars carrying the 
delegates to the Dayton suburb. George W. Wood, Cincinnati, 
was~instatled--as-president, at the dinner meeting. 


American Writing Sells Land 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Horyoxe, Mass., April 19, 1927-——-The American Writing Paper 
Company has sold a large tract of land owned by it bounded by 
Cabot, Canal and Hamilton streets to a group of Holyoke men 


who are to improve the property. The sale price is not given. 
About 55,000 square feet in involved. 


F. A. Sanborn Made Vice-Pres. of McLaurin Jones Co, 


BrookFiELp, Mass., April 25, 1927.—-Frank A. Sanborn has been 
1ecently elected vice-president of the McLaurin-Jones Company 
This is in recognition of Mr. Sanborn’s long and faithful service 
with the McLaurin-Jones Company, he having been with them 
since 1908. He joined the organization at that time, as their 
first salesman, covering all the country. Later business in the 
Middle West developed to such an extent that it was necessary 


F. A. SANBORN 


to send Mr, Sanborn to Chicago to open an office there, to take 
care of the customer’s interests in that territory. He has been 
most successful in handling the McLaurin-Jones products, and 


his many friends undoubtedly will be pleased to learn of his 
election to this office. 


Ontario Government Sounds Warning 
Toronto, Ontario, April 25, 1927,—A warning note in the pulp 
and paper industry, the first to be sounded from circles of the 
Ontario Government, was uttered recently by the Hon. William 


Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests. Mr. Finlayson said the 
Government was being led to consider whether or not it was wise 
to lease any more pulp lands or to encourage the establishment of 
any new mills until the market had proven its adjustment to the 
rate of production assured by existing agencies. 

Mr. Finlayson referred to the phenomenal growth of the pulp 
and paper industry and pointed out that it had bolstered the Gov- 
ernment revenues from timber resources at a time when, by reason 
of some depression in the general lumbering industry, they would 
otherwise have greatly suffered. It was in connection with his com- 
ment on the industry’s rapid growth that the Minister mentioned 
the possibility of over-expression if the present rate of exploitation 
should be continued. 


Bryant Mill Orders Largest Rubber Belt 

KataMazoo, Mich., April 25, 1927—The Security Rubber and 
Belting Company of Chicago has recently received an order from 
the Bryant Paper Company for 142 feet 6 inches of 72 inch x 12 
ply “Serubco” Cushion Center Transmission Belting. 

This belt is the main driving belt in the Bryant Division and is 
the largest known rubber transmission belt in the United States. 
It will handle approximately 1,100 H.P. and will weigh in the 
neighborhood of 1% tons. 

This order was placed with the Security Rubber and Belting 
Company based on past performance of their “Serubco” belting 
in the Bryant mill during the past several years. 
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Obituary 


Harry A. Keep 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 25, 1927—Harry A. Keep, vice-president of 
the Fort Hill Paper Company, Boston, Mass., died recently at the 
Lowell (Mass.) General Hospital after an illness of about seven 
months. 

Mr. Keep was 59 years old. He had been in the paper business 
since the early part of his career, starting with the Merrimac 
Paper Company, Lawrence, Mass. After about three years with 
this concern he came to Boston to become connected with the A. L. 
Tribble Company, paper merchants. From that company he went 
to Whitney Brothers, Boston, and was with them until the new 
organization of the Fort Hill Paper Company in 1914. He was 
made vice president and continued in that capacity until his death. 
He had lived in Lowell since 1887 and resided at 137 Fairmount 
street. He was well known in the trade and highly thought of. 
Mr. Keep was a member of the Kilwinning Lodge of Masons, 
Lowell, the Yorrick Club, and the Vesper Country Club. A brother, 
Frederick H. Keep, vice-president of W. H. Claflin and Company, 
Boston paper merchants, a son, Howard Sanford Keep, of New 
York and two grandchildren, survive him. 


William H. Maloney 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 25, 1927.—William H. Maloney, secretary 
treasurer of the E. F. Dodge Paper Box Company, of Leominster, 
Mass., who died of acute heart disease recently in that city, was 
held in high esteem by many friends. Mr. Maloney had been with 
the E. F. Dodge Paper Box Company for twenty years. Previously 
he was employed by that company in a subordinate capacity, and by 
faithful and efficient service had attained the executive position. 
He was a public spirited citizen, deeply interested in the community, 
constantly devoting himself to the welfare of others and their 
needs. He was quiet and retiring and endeared himself to all who 
knew him by his gentle and kindly disposition. He is survived by 
his wife, mother and one brother. 


Production and Shipments of Box Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 4, 1927.—February production of 
boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
92 firms operating 119 plants, and in addition for earlier months 
for three concerns now out of business, was 80.7 per cent of 
capacity, as compared with 71.2 per cent in January and 85.4 per 
cent in February, 1926. In the following table, which presents a 
complete revision of previously published statements of the oper- 
ations of boxboard mills, due to the inclusion of figures for 
additional concerns, the capacity data vary according to the nor- 
mal number of working days in each month, no allowance being 
made for those mills in which the five-day week was used. 

Operation 
Inch hours 


Production Unfilled 
Orders 
(end of 


received month) 


Year 


Per cent Tons Per cent Orders 


of 
Capacity Operated Ca- 
pacity 


81.8 


° 
Capacity Output Ca- 
; pacity Tons 
173,870 89,758 
158,278 95,326 


204,229 113,203 
173,823 104,813 
201,833 98,495 
165,580 74,854 
172,534 70,170 
174,422 87,030 
193,282 106,614 
210,418 124,801 
175,670 104,967 
188,770 89,363 
6 181,494 96,597 
70.7 187,395 109,536 


78.2 2,229,450 


10,156,900 
10,156,900 


10,563,176 
10,156,900 
10,563,176 
10,563,176 
10,563,176 
10,156,900 


A0,563, 
A0,563, 
10,156, 


10,969,452 8.872.330 
9,750,624 7.977.477 
10,563,176 7,923,374 


125,133,008101,307,831 


8,310,005 
7,981,316 


8,958,969 
8,698,205 


241,675 
241,675 


251,342 
241,675° 
251,342 
251,342 
251,342 
241,675 

51,342 


168,661 
156,504 


188,403 
186,348 
206,866 
189,593 
180,045 
157,993 
171,584 
190,978 
196,047 
204,355 
177,676 
177,636 


81.0 2,977,436 2,327,524 


69.8 
64.6 


917 
79.6 


81.8 232,008 


Dec. 75.0 251,342 


Total 
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1925 

an. 10,563,176 

eb. 9,750,624 
March 10,563,176 
April 10,563,176 
May 10,156,900 
June 10,563,176 
July 10,563,176 
August 10,517,104 
Sept. 10,112,600 
Oct. 10,921,608 
Nov. 9,708,096 8,376,970 
Dec. 10,517,104 8,163,720 


Total 124,499,916100,225,494 
1926 


Jan. 10,081,400 8,134,718 
Feb. 9,597,504 7,975,249 
March . 10,797,192 9,161,681 
April ~ 10,397,296 8,628,895 
ay 9,997,400 8,400,090 
June 10,397,296 9,139,549 
July 10,397,296 8,603,941 
August 10,397,296 9,140,370 
Sept. 9,997,400 9,311,937 
Oct. 10,307,296 9,659,004 
Nov. 10,027,378 8,527,390 
Dec. 10,399,172 6,943,193 


Total 122,883,926103,626,017 


1927 
9,851,050 6,998,505 


Jan. 
eb. 9,457,008 7,587,981 


8,836,317 
7,953,618 
7,991,763 
8,154/124 
7,578,668 
8,431,364 
8,721,758 
8,496,257 
8,611,179 
8,909,756 


83.7 
81.6 
75.7 
77.2 
74.6 
79.8 
82.6 
80.8 
85.2 
81.6 
86.3 
77.6 


251,342 
232,536 
252,616 
252,504 
242,725 
252,434 
252,494 
252,018 
242,325 
261,711 


207,612 
184,477 
186,176 
193,874 
171,846 
197,961 
204,692 
203,114 
207,351 
217,559 
232,632 201,122 
252,018 197,668 


80.5 2,977,355 2,373,452 


80.7 241,377 
83.1 230,568 
84.9 259,389 
83.0 249,782 
84.0 240,175 
87.9 249,782 
82.8 249,782 
87.9 249,782 
93.1 240,703 
92.9 250,640 
85.0 241,195 217,850 
66.8 250,250 165,074 


84.3 2,953,425 2,528,911 


71.0 244,007 
80.2 234,552 


82.6 
79.3 
73.7 
76.8 
70.8 
78.4 
81.1 
80.6 
85.6 
83.1 
8645 
78.4 


207,840 114,745 
169,647 102,128 
177,203 
178,038 
181,910 
202,020 
223,734 
219,017 
200,826 111,165 
216,687 104,497 
202,219 105,043 
196,501 107,756 


79.7 2,375,642 ...... 


197,360 
196,965 
225,688 
207,765 
207,498 
221,909 
206,235 
226,337 
230,050 
226,180 


211,263 120,09) 
183,030 106,269 
219,994 104,128 

90,671 


190,163 
85.6 2,506,285 


71.2 
80.7 


173,629 


194,285 
189,254 


183,786 
Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 
pavements 


Stocks of 
boxboard, 
end of 

boxboard month 


Consumption 
of waste paper Per 
———m «= Cont 
Tons of 
Ca- 


Year Ship- 
and ments of 
Month 


oe 
Capacity Consumed 


233,900 156,520 
233,900 152,603 


243,256 175,985 
233,900 175,619 
243,256 192,531 
243,256 175,322 
243,256 171,526 
233,900 154,462 
243,256 164,759 
243,256 188,268 
233,900 188,810 
2£2,612 195,930 
224,544 169,056 
243,256 169,985 
2,881,648 2,122,253 
243,256 
224,628 
243,438 
243,438 
254,075 
243,438 
242,918 
242,918 
233,575 
252,261 
224,232 
242,918 


2,871,095 


233,311 
223,512 
251,451 
242,138 
232,825 


Tons 


172,270 
152,668 


1923 
jpneeey 
ember 
1924 
oe al 
ebruary 
March 208,432 
April 189,018 
ay 177,207 
jure 157,553 
uly 


173.686 
August 192,401 
September 200,219 
October 206.229 
November 176.226 
December 


175,723 
Total 
1925 


41,770 66.9 


65.2 


156,753 
176,702 


151,744 
132,389 
148,818 
149,101 
147,263 
164,819 
170,959 
167,193 
177,331 
181,295 
169,422 
184,824 


186,166 
182,072 


AQwVSNSFZ 
CuUrnAuaUOUoent 


Sunonn 


| 3 


2,224,932 


203,454 
183,587 


January 

February 
March 187,668 
April 187,940 
May 176,207 
June 192,629 
July 198,667 
August 212,386 
September 211,181 
October 223,193 
November 201,670 
December 193,841 


2,372,423 


196.544 
194,704 


199,988 
175,921 
176,758 
177,243 
165,426 
186,226 
190,993 
194,759 
195,683 
197.839 
188,534 
178,284 


2,227,654 


187,915 
187,871 
214,046 
209,245 
193,892 
213,912 
201,582 
222.403 
212,608 
216,871 
201,633 
159,969 


2,421,947 


163,337 
182,592 


177,211 
177,852 
181,686 
177,855 
180,708 
172,252 
165,532 
155,656 
161,021 
174,248 
171,815 
179,704 


58.242 
54,583 
60,604 
65,745 
56,642 
$2,872 
47,144 
45,767 
$0,333 


anys NO “NI 
SASNNSN & 
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00 
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Total 

1926 
Tanuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
1927 

Tanuary 

February 


172,203 
166,536 
154,923 
149,742 
140,718 
139,967 
145,334 
195,597 
120,087 
142,830 
151,187 
166,153 


211.005 
172,815 


2,521,942 


175,528 
188,760 


241,418 


2,861,025 


232,942 
224,160 


$3,562 


163,023 
$3,580 


188,527 


38.062 
40,602 


Paper Bags in Cuba 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D.C., April 19, 1927.— It is estimated that 10,000,- 
000 paper bags per month are consumed. in the island of Cuba 
according to a report to the Department of Commerce which fur- 
ther states that while the United States formerly supplied the 
bulk of this trade the market is now enjoyed to a great ex- 
tent by the domestic industry. The class of paper bags imported 
from the United States is undoubtedly superior to the local prod- 
uct, but high prices and the present demand for a cheap product 
have favored the local manufacturers. 
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114,745 


] ANNOUNCING 


NORWOOD’S NEW 
ROLLER SUCTION BOX 
E HAVE the United States manu- 


facturing rights for a new Roller 
Suction Box and after many 
months of development and refinement 
have produced a practical and satisfactory 
Roller Suction Box which is already prov- 
ing its economy and efficiency in New 
Lone. England Mills. 
End view with Every paper mill man realizes that this 
rd showing successful Roller Suction Box means in- 
diive assembly. — egeased production through increasing the 
speed of the machines, longer life of the felt 
or wire through elimination of the scrub- 
bing effect of ordinary boxes. better quality 
_ sheets. and a marked saving in power 
consumption. Ask for specifications. 


———eV_ oe OP 3 3 C 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Details 


Norwood Engineering Co., 
Florence, Mass. 
Please send. specifications and full in- 


Plan view of drive end of box. formation about the New Norwood Roller 
showing top of end seals. Suction Box, without obligation. 


Mail The Coupon Today ! Address 
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~ New York Trade Jottings 


The Perkins-Goodwin Company, pulp and paper merchants, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to the New French Building, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. Their telephone number is Van- 
derbilt 2800. 

Se ecm 

E. Bernard Smith and G. Meerbergen, president and general 
manager of the Newfoundland Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
‘Corner Brook, N. F., and G. Meerbergen, executive assistant, 
have returned to Newfoundland after visiting New York in the 
interest of their organization. 

* * * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
gave an interesting and instructive address over the air on Mon- 
day, through station WEAF, New York, on “Our American 
Forests,” in connection with the National Forest Week Ob- 
servances, 

i 

The consolidation of the Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc., with 
the Tioga Paper Goods Company, Inc., is announced. The con- 
solidated companies will operate under the name of the Tioga 
Paper Goods Company, Inc., with offices at 576 Broadway, New 
York. . 

* * * 

The Eastern sales office of the Howard Paper Company, the 
Aetna Paper Company, and the Maxwell Paper Company, has 
been recently removed from 280 Broadway into a suite of offices 
in the newly constructed Court Square building at 2 Lafayette 
street, New York. William H. Clark is the eastern sales manager, 
and Howard R. Miller associate manager. 

* * * 


The Corn Products Refining Company of 17 Battery Place, 
New York, for quarter ended March 31, 1927, reports net income 
of $2,737,778, after all charges and Federal taxes, equivalent, after 
7 per cent preferred dividend requirements, to 90c a share (par 
$25) earned on 2,350,000 shares of common stock. This compares 
with $2,718,650, or 90c a share, in first quarter of 1926. 


* * * 


Notice has been issued to the trade that the Saranac Pulp and 
Paper Company, Inc., of Plattsburg, N. Y., has severed its former 
sales connection for the output of its Yankee machine, and has 
discontinued its office at 527 Fifth avenue, New York. In the 
iuture all sales arrangements on machine glazed papers will be 
handled direct through the head office at the mill in Plattsburg. 

* * * 


At the regular weekly meeting and luncheon of the New York 
Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
held at the Canadian Club, Hotel Belmont, last Monday, R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, gave an 
informal talk on his experiences during his recent inspection trip 
of the paper mills of Wisconsin and the South. There was an 
excellent attendance of members present. 

* * * 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., of 250 Park avenue, New York, 
reports for quarter ended March 31, 1927, net income of $446,268 
after depreciation, depletion, Federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
allowing for dividends on 7 per cent preferred stock to $2.73 a 
share earned on 147,207 shares of no par common stock. This 
compares with $384,281 or $2.31 a share in first quarter of 1926. 
President E. M. Allen says: “Results of the first quarter of 1927 
show the continued increase in earnings over the same period of 
1926 and previous years. These results are due to continued de- 
crease in costs, and are made in the face of a decrease in the 
average sales price of two of the company’s main products. Ship- 
ments during the first quarter were slightly larger than for -the 
same quarter of 1926, but careful analysis reflects the continued 








soundness of business conditions throughout this country, couplg 
with encouraging signs of a slow but healthy increase in th, 
foreign trade for heavy chemicals. 


Every Acre of Forest Land Needed 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, April 25, 1927—A warning that every acre of 
forest land will be needed to meet the demands of future indy. 
trial growth in the United States was sounded today by th 
Department of Natural Resources of the Chamber of Commerc 
of the United States and the National Fire Waste Council in q 
joint appeal to commercial organizations throughout the country 
for cooperation in the observance of National Forest Week, 
April 24-30. 

“As much timber has been wasted by forest fires in the United 
States,” the department says in its bulletin, “as has been used 
since the first settlement. Forest fires still sweep annually over 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of forest land with a monetary loss of at 
least $20,000,000, exclusive of damage to young tree growth, 
Today 81 million acres of waste land and 141 million acres of 
lands where fires have reduced growth to a mere fraction of its 
possibilities, bear witness to the tremendous losses from fire. 


“The public is as responsible for the protection of the forests 
as for the protection of city property. No city will tolerate fire 
protection facilities capable of putting out but 20 per cent of its 
fires. Nor would any community stand for protection of but one 
class of property. Yet public protection of the forests is but 
20 per cent adequate and in many states only mature timber is 
guarded. 

“Over 90 per cent of the fires in the United States during recent 
years have been caused by man, in most cases through sheer care- 
lessness. 


“Every penny foolishly saved today in reduced expenditures for 
fire protection will cost dollars in future effort to restore forest 
growth to burned lands. Forest lands which have not been 
burned reforest naturally and cheaply under normal conditions; 
lands which have been burned over invariably must be planted at 
large expense if forest growth is to be restored, 


“Forest fires can be stopped—but not without effort. The 
first step is educational,—arousing public consciousness of the 
individual’s personal responsibility to prevent fires which are the 
result of sheer carelessness. Legislation must be enacted to pave 
the way for effective control measures, and to make available 
funds to meet the protection job in each state. The Clarke- 
McNary law provided for cooperation between the state and 
federal governments, but as yet neither side has provided adequate 
appropriations.” 


P. D. Swigart on Board of Congress Trust Bank 

Cuicaco, April 18, 1927——P. D. Swigart, president of the 
Swigart Paper Company of Chicago, is one of the founders of 
the new Congress Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

The Congress Trust and Savings Bank will open on April 28 
and is situated in the only district in the downtown section of 
Chicago unoccupied by a bank. 

This district adjoins the loop on the South, in which is situated 
the great three thousand room Stevens Hotel, which is to be 
opened May 2, This is the largest hotel in the world, and Mr. 
Stevens, builder of the hotel, is also one of the founders of this 
bank. 


Cushnoc Ground Wood Mill Burns 


Avucusta, Me., April 22, 1927—Fire this morning swept the 
ground mill of the Cushnoc Paper Corporation, paper manu- 
facturers, causing loss estimated in excess of $75,000. The cause 
was undetermined. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 


SARANAC PULP anv PAPER CO., inc. 


Plattsburg, New York 


is now prepared to sell direct to the Jobbing and 
Converting Trade its high grade M. G. Papers 


BLEACHED CREPING 
BLEACHED WAXING 


White and Colored 
WRAPPING— Rolls and Sheets 


We will appreciate having all orders, inquiries, and correspond- 
ence directed to the mill offices at Plattsburg, N. Y. Prompt at- 
tention and service are assured the trade. 


The SARANAC PULP and PAPER CO., Ine. 


Mills and Offices 
PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK 
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A COURSE IN PAPER SELLING 


It costs considerable money to educate or trai a man to 


become a paying salesman. It means an increase in overhead 


until he is at least breaking even with his accounts. It means 
with 
This 


proposition of creating new salesmen is not only expensive and 


that a trained man must devote time to train the new one, 
the subsequent loss of valuable selling power on the stre®t. 
slow but frequently uncertain. The employer who takes a raw 
applicant, teaches him, pays him money, and sacrifices time to 
make him an efficient salesman, is defenseless to prevent his 
erstwhile employee from quitting just as he is beginning to show 
profits. 

Men who are keen analysts of distributors’ markets, agree that 
there is room for expansion and the development of new mer- 
chandising channels. 

In view of this need of trained salesmen the announcemeni hy 
the Great Lakes Paper Company of Chicago, of a correspondence 
course in paper salesmanship is timely and. will doubtless meet 
with general approval. 

This course was originated by Mr. J. Owen Lee, president of 
the Great Lakes Paper Company, as the result of his own experi- 
ences in securing satisfactory salesmen. 

The students who study this correspondence course will pay 
for their own education. When they enter their first jobs as paper 
salesmen, they will be equipped with the knowledge that competent 
paper salesmen should have. With a few months of practical 
experience, these new salesmen should rank in sales ability along 
with older and more experienced men. 

Th course consists of twelve textbooks, numerous periodic ex- 
aminations, hundreds of marked and unmarked paper samples, a 
computing disc, and special bulletins which summarize the cur- 
rent trends in the trade and in its markets. 

Each textbook, it is stated, has been thoroughly examined by 
several national authorities. The course as a whole is complete, 
authentic and thoroughly understandable. It includes not only 
that which a good salesman should know, but many things the 
average man on the street does not know. The student is 
familiarized with the organization and magnitude of the paper 
trade and industry. He is taught the multiple uses and conver- 


sions of paper, and instilled with a deep appreciation for the 
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product of the mills. He is taught to recognize and know at 
sight practically all of the standard fine papers, to und rstand 
their uses, their manufacture and their individual characteristics, 
His training on coarse papers is the same; and the study include 
an excellent book on printing, intaglio printing, engraving, lithog- 


raphy, rotogravure, and the actions of certain inks on 
papers, 


Various 
He is familiarized with the defects that so frequently 
occur in paper. He is given a generous home experience in test. 
ing and sampling. 

The course includes a book on selling psychology. It is not a 
theoretical schoolbook but a group of common sense lessons, 
explaining the feebles and foibles of human nature and re\ ealing 
the emotions and impulses that actuate every human deed. The 
students are taught the general principles of salesmanship and 
the practices of successful paper selling. It is written in a sane, 
thorough manner with a true regard for ‘the actual selling prob- 
lems of the paper trade. The 


course includes a book in the 


markets of both fine and coarse papers, that the new salesman 
might be able to create new accounts after working but a short 
time. The student is taught the secrets of getting new business— 
and more important, holding it. 


He is thoroughly drilled in the 
various trade customs, 
' 


weight, sizes and the preparing of sales 


estimates. 
The course will be sold after the methods commonly used by 


the better types of correspondence schools. Discretion, however, 
will be used in selling the course to such persons only as will be 
reasonably likely to profit by it. After the course has been well 
started it will be sold to individuals in the trade at a reduced 
price. Large paper houses who desire to train salesmen will be 
able to buy courses in quantities practically at cost. 
In offering the course the promoters say: “We have done our 
utmost to produce a practical, economical means of training real 
paper salesmen, and it is our sincerest hope that this new institu- 
tion will be a powerful factor in the progressive development of 


the paper trade.” 

If the course is carried out successfully, as it seems likely it 
will be, it should parallel in the field of paper merchandising what 
the text books of the Vocational Education Committee of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry and the pulp and paper correspondence 
courses at the Institute of Industrial Arts at Gardenvale, Quebec, 


are doing for the manufacturing end of the industry and should 
fill a long felt want. 


ETHICAL BUSINESS STANDARDS 

Ethical business standards cannot be enforced by legislation, 
according to Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, recently appointed Federal 
District Attorney for the Southern District of New York. Speak- 
ing before the New York Credit Men’s Association last weck he 
said that close cooperation among business agencies, the press and 
the prosecuting authorities was necessary to “clear our commer- 
cial structure of vermin.” 

Mr. Tuttle announced that he intended to organize, within the 
Crimes Division of his office, “a Bureau of Commercial Frauds 
to be conducted by men who have acquired this specialized knowl- 
edge (of law and business) and who will constitute a body of cx- 
perts in the prosecution of this class of cases.” 


“It is further my plan,” continued Mr. Tuttle, “to advance com- 


mercial fraud cases in the arrangement of our criminal calendar 
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Swiftness in prosecution is the chief element in making law self- 
enforcing. It tends to minimize infractions, to reduce congestion 
in the courts and to prevent the smoke screens which follow in 
the train of delay. With the cooperation of the Judges, I hope to 
be able to initiate the plan of having at least two criminal terms 
operating during the Summer months. 

“Trade cannot be kept clean by law. On the contrary, the too 
frequent appeal for new legislation may weaken the self-governing 
capacity of business and thus lower, instead of elevate, its stand- 
ards. Laws may reflect but they cannot supplant the conscience 
of business. 

“The business community could engage in no more gainful occu- 
pation than, by every organized means in its power, constantly to 
educate its own members and the public to the point of view that 
right and service not only constitute sound economy, but minimize 
the need for the wasteful and clumsy functions of artificial 
authority. 

“I commend to your consideration the help which you can read- 
ily obtain from the public press. Fraudulent practices cannot sur- 
vive the searchlight of publicity. American journalism not only 
deals in news, but is ardently devoted to the protection of the 
public and the eradication of public evils. It is promoting better 
business by making advertising a more reliable and.accurate means 


of public buying.” -- 


Paper Manufacturing in Sao Paulo 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26. 1927—Paper manufacturing in the 
State of Sao Paulo at present embraces only cardboard, wrapping 
paper, paper bags, toilet paper, and the cheaper grades of writing 
and printing stock. There are altogether in the state six mills 
with an aggregate investment of about 20,000,000 milreis (approxi- 
mately $2,400,000). During 1925 these mills produced 27,600 metric 
tons (metric ton = 2,205 pounds) of paper and board. 

All papers, with the exception of newsprint and glazed paper 
imported for us by newspaper or periodical publishing companies, 
pays a heavy import duty. The rates on newsprint paper, how- 
ever, are negligible and owing to this fact the manufacture of news 
print in Sao Paulo has not flourished. The matter has recently 
Leen taken up by the powerful Paulista Railway Company and ex- 
tensive experiments have been conducted both in the United States 
and in Brazil in the manufacture of newsprint from eucalyptus 
wood, of which the Paulista Railway Company has reported to own 
a stand of 10,000,000 trees. 


No Lost Time Accident in 1265 Days 


The Old Paper Plant of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
Chillicothe Division, Chillicothe, Ohio, has announced a no lost- 
time accident record of 1,265 working days. The record is, at this 
date, still unbroken. The best previous record was one of 264 
days in 1923. The new record equals an estimated 38,250 man- 
days. 

The Old Paper Plant, employing 30 workers in sorting, dusting, 
shredding, conveying, cooking, defibering and washing old papers, 
gained this record through a two-fold desire to avoid injuries and 
to become the best department in the organization. A bonus of $5 
per man when the department completes two consecutive years 
without an accident was a further stimulus. 

In addition, eight out of the 24 departments in.the plant have 
each operated more than 800 consecutive calendar days without an 
accident. Five of these have operated 900 days. Approximately 
125 men are working in the 8 record departments. Ernest Augus- 
tus directs safety work at this plant. 
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Improper Classification of Foreign Paper 

While many important cases are pending before the United 
States Customs Court, in which the Inipert Committee of the 
American Paper Industry is assisting the Government, there 
have been many recent decisions involving improper classification 
or valuation of foreign paper. 

Among the cases in which court decisions have been handed 
down are the following: 

The Customs Court, following the decision of the Customs 
Court of Appeals has decided that straw wrapping paper imported 
at New York was undervalued by improper deduction of inland 
freight in Germany. 

Cellulose wadding in rolls 27 inches wide, 38 ply, imported 
at Cleveland, held by Court decision to have been undervalued. 

A Norfolk importer was granted remission of additional duties 
on rotogravure paper which had been held by the appraiser to 
be undervalued. The Court decided that no fraud was intended, 
and that the undervaluation was due to the fluctuation at the 
time of the purchase of the German currency. The importer paid 
ihe higher duty upon the foreign value as found by the appraiser} 
without protest. 

A Chicago importer lost his contention that coated phitographic 
paper for x-ray screens was dutiable under another classifica~ 
tion at a Jower rate of duty. 

Bowl paper imported at Boston held to be undervalued by 
Customs Court on rchearing of original decision allowing this 
discount. 

Inland freight deducticn disallowed on Boston importation of 
press board. , 

Undervaluation found on about forty importaticns of German 
rotogravure paper. 

Canadian sa.cs tax includcd 
paper imperted at Loston. 

Railroad manila imported at New York held to de dutiable, not 
free of duty as standard newsprint. 

Importation of writing paper and envelopes held dutiable sepa- 
rately, with 10 per cent added for special finish. 

In addition to the above cases which went io the Customs 
Court for decision the importers have abandoned the following 
cases which were carried to the Customs Court and then dropped. 

Writing paper held by New York Appraiser to be subject to : 
: dditional duty of 10 per cent for special finish. ; 

Side run news imported at Detroit claimed by Importer to be‘ 
standard newsprint duty free, held by appraiser to be dutiable. 

Paper claimed by importer to be dry proof pzper dutiable as 
tinting, held by apvraiser to be not specially :pravided for. 

Poster paper in bright colors, 25 pound weight, claimed ‘by 
importer to be standard newsprint duty free, held by New York 
appraiser to be printing paper and dutiable as such. 

Press board, glazed, on which deduction of English ‘nfedd | 
freight from dutiable value was claimed, but not allowed by 
appraiser. 

Japanese copying paper claimed by Chicago importer to be 
dutiable as hand made paper at 3 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent, held by appraiser to be machine made and dutiable at 6 
cents per pound and 15 per cent as tissue. 


in dutiable value of Canadian wall 


Oregon Pulp and Paper Co. Improvements 
SaeM, Ore., April 15, 1927——-The Oregon Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Salem, will begin operations on the machines in the new 


addition before the last of April. As soon as the additional ma- . 
chine which is now being installed, has been completed, work will 
start on moving and enlarging the capacity’ of the first one. 

The new addition to this plant covers a space about 120x300 
feet. in.size, and will eventually accommodate the two older ma- 
chines from.the old part of the plant. The older building will 
then be converted into a finishing room, leaving one of the older 
paper machines only in that part, and three on the first floor of 
the new building. 
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Dependable Vacuum 
Pump Service 


The success of a vacuum filtration instal- 
lation, as well as any other process requir- 
ing vacuums, is very dependent on the suc- 
tion producer. It must have character- 
istics suited to the requirements of the in- 
stallation. 


The Connersville Cycloidal Vacuum Pump, 
because of the action of its rotating impel- 
lers, produces a positive suction, and with- 
in the range of requirements in the major- 








Bulletin 20B has been issued describing ity of installations, offers a service that is 
Cycloidal Pumps for normal vacuums of economical in power and maintenance costs. 
15 in. mercury and maximums of 20 in. It Sturdy design and construction are guar- 
will give you detailed information about antors of dependable operation. a 
jas 
Oe NERO foe. Sane The Connersville Blower Co. used 
Mount Street & Michigan Avenue wher 
. CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
Blvd., Chicago, 604 Chamber of Commerce Building, : 
Pittsburgh, and at 114 Liberty Street, New York, for hav 
Blowers - Gas Pumps « Meters - Cycloidal Pumps ree a 
w 
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Course Gives 


Safe Guidance 


There is one best schedule of temperatures with a set maximum 
degree for digester operation. The rate of temperature rise to 
that degree is gradual, to insure thorough penetration of cook- 
ing liquor, yet must be limited to the least possible time to 
assure high production. 






Bristol’s Recording Thermometers and Recording Pressure 
Gauges make an accurate Chart Record of temperature and 
pressure variations. By observing these it is possibe to secure 
that nicety of control which brings consistently good “coo 
and a satisfactory quality of pulp. 


Our consulting engineers will 













be glad to cooperate in solving 

The Bristol Company, fea Waterbury, Connecticut ead problems in your 

pian seca pees) sw lant. Write for detailed in- 
BRISTOL S Wo Staennibinors wean. 


April 28, 1927 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
' TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 


ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Use of Non-Rusting Steel in Paper Making 


H. W. Stel 


Up to the present time the use of non-rusting steels in beaters 
has remained an unsolved problem. The various grades of steel 
used till now showed but little resistance to rust or corrosion, and 
where partial or total protection from rusting was required phos- 
phor bronze or high-nickel steel had to be used. 

As far as high-nickel steels are concerned, their use has been 
found to have certain disadvantages: they are too brittle and do not 
have sufficient wearing qualities, so that they are unsuitable for use 
in beaters, particularly in the manufacture of high grade papers 
where the roll is let down hard on the bedplate. 

The problem has now been solved by the development of “Non- 
oxy” steel, which is a new departure in steel making and which 
possesses the twofold quality of being rust-resistant and of stand- 
ing up very well under the severe wear to which beater roll and 
bedplate knives are subjected. 

The following figures show the high acid-resisting quality of 
“Nonoxy” steel: 


Loss in Weight 

1) Rusting in Air 

Cast steel 

Steel containing 9 per cent nic‘el 

Steel containing 25 per cent nickel 

“Nonoxy” steel 
2) Corrosion in Sca-water 

Cast steel 

Steel containing 9 

Steel containing 2 

“Nonoxy” stee 


Use of Non-Rusting Steel In Paper Making 


3) Cold 10 per cent Nitric Acid 
Cast steel 
Steel with 9 per cent nickel 
Steel with 25 per cent nicked 
“Nonoxy” steel 

4) Boiling 50 per cent Nitric Acid 
Cast steel 
Steel containing 9 ner cent nickel 
Steel containing 25 per cent nickel 
“Nonoxy” steel 


The mechanical properties of “Nonoxy” steel at various temper- 
atures are as follows: 


Temperature, centigrade 300° 400° 500° 
Tensile strengt 5 . 70.2 53.8 58.3 
Elastic limit 31 26 25 24 
Elongation 47.0 40.5 22.4 
Reduction in cross-section?! area.... 54 5 54 47 


In addition to nickel, “Nonoxy” steel contains a very high per- 
centage of chromium, which makes its first cost rather high. But 
it does not follow that it is expensive to use. In a large French 
paper mill which uses this steel, it has been calculated that the 
wear is so slight and the life of the beater tackle is so greatly 
lengthened that the time gained through less frequent replacement 
of the tackle together with the concurrent increase in production 
much more than offset the higher first cost. 


cent nickel 
per cent nickel 


* Translated from Le Papier xxix, 


1315-1316, December, 
Papineau-Couture. 


1926, by A. 


Moreover, mills making fine papers must take into consideration 
the action of sulphate of alunmina; and when low grade material 
is used for the beating tackle the chances of oxidation are so 
great that no mill working according to sound scientific principles 
and anxious to maintain the quality of its products will take such 
chances. This most important point frequently is overlooked. Yet, 
fine mills not infrequently receive claims for paper which came 
off the machine in apparently perfect condition, but in which black 
specks appeared after some time. The problem was often con- 
sidered as being without a solution, when as a matter of fact the 
whole trouble lay in the use of inferior beating tackle. Small par- 
ticles would come off and mix with the stock and when, some time 
later, the paper was exposed to the atmosphere the particles would 
become oxidized and the specks showed up. Particular care in 
avoiding this trouble is required in the manufacture of de luxe 
papers, as contamination with metal particles from the tackle is 
most liable to occur under the severe beating conditions required 
in making these grades. 

“Nonoxy” steels have such a high resistance to wear, that the 
latter may be considered as practically nil. The bars and knives 
retain their edges, thus increasing production. So that these steels 
combine all the qualities required of beating tackle for the highest 
grades of paper—A. P. C. 


$1,500,000 Paper Mill to Rise Soon on Chehalis River 


ABERDEEN, Wash., April 21, 1927.—The Pacific States Pulp and 
Paper Company, $1,500,000 Washington corporation, will locate 
a 100-ton sulphite pulp plant on a 29-acre tract on the Chehalis 
River opposite the Bay City mill if arrangements for an adequate 
water supply can be made. The company has an option on the 
tract and will close for the property and let contracts for clearing 
the acreage if the city favors the industrial water bonds in the 
May 3 election. 

Announcement was made Monday morning by L. E. Van 
Winkle, representative of the company. The new company was 
incorporated some weeks ago and is backed by Eastern financial 
institutions. Engineers of the organization have been in the 
Grays Harbor field since August and have said the prceposed site 
is one of the finest for a pulp mill in the Northwest. The com- 
pany has taken options in several other districts of the Northwest 
but favor locating here, Mr. Van Winkle stated. 

The company would manufacture only pulp at the outset. The 
product would be shipped to the East to be manufactured into 
news print and bond paper. Only spruce and hemlock would be 
used by the first unit, according to Mr. Van Winkle. 
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Color Measurement By Ives Tint Photometer 


By Parker K. Baird’ 


In connection with studies on the bleaching of chemical wood 
pulp, the Forest Products Laboratory has had occasion to develop 
a technic of color measurement by means of the Ives tint photo- 
meter, which was already at hand from former work. 

The evaluation of the color of bleached pulps and, particularly, 
the differentiation between samples which vary only slightly in 
whiteness (luminosity and hue), is a most difficult measurement 
to make, to express, and to record; but it is an especially im- 
portant determination, since color is the prime effect sought in 
bleaching. Transient impressions of a color can be formed by 
the unaided eye. There are great differences, however, between 
the eyes of different observers in their reaction to hues, although 
most eyes can detect very slight differences in luminosity between 
two adjacent surfaces of the same hue. Also, the memory of color 
values is very imperfect with ordinary observers. Added to these 
difficulties is the lack of standardization in color terminology. 
Consequently the use of an instrument is imperative for quanti- 
tative color work. 

In view of the confusion often existing as to the phenomena of 
light and color, and in order that the problem of measuring and 
recording colors may be better understood, it is deemed advisable 
to preface . description of the Ives tint photometer and the 
technic of its use with a brief review of some of the funda- 
mentals of light and color, and of their application in the instru- 
ment. F 

When light falls on a smoothly polished surface it is reflected 
in a definite direction. This is called regular or specular reflec- 
tion. When light falls on a rough surface it is reflected in all 
directions. This is called diffuse or irregular reflection. Ordi- 
narily, objects are, visible because they reflect light diffusely into 
the eye. A perfect reflector would of itself be invisible, all the 
light reflected from it appearing to come from the image of the 
source, not from the reflector. 

Color, except in the case of self-luminous bodies, is a phe- 
nomenon of reflected radiation. The particular kind of radiation 
that is reflected as color is, of course, light—the short, high- 
frequency ether-waves that, if passed through a glass prism, give 
rise to the display of rainbow colors known as the spectrum— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple. It is well known 
that light is only one of a number of classes of ether vibrations 
or waves, the wave-length being the determining characteristic 
between groups. Heat and radio waves, for instance, are longer 
than light waves; X-rays are shorter. The visible spectrum, then, 
is merely a group of wave-lengths that the eye can react to, 
forming part of a continuous graduation of wave-lengths, the rest 

of which have no perceptible optical effect. It may be of interest 
here to list the various known groups of radiations, with the 
limiting wave-length of each, to show how light, with its several 


color components, is related to the universal scheme of ether 
vibrations : 
Kind of Radiation 


Wave-length 
i ie ee wages pb abe Wneha 0 bonged s ase less than 0.005 mmu? 
DOLL. 5 Sie aaah hebewsdebavtirte sovedbs<etéul s 0.005 mmu 
== See imei ch nna adtd a Cos he ic enk ba 1.4-0.01 mmu 
NEE MEMEEG WEOEED MUTED. cicccccccccescecvccesesess 390.0 mmu 
EE RR fe Us ow abuhsis > onic o6dc'n ab eas oobevepes 400.0 mmu 
ie re coe mee beh eh oe ew 450.0 mmu 
in LEG siviwve waves sce van weccbendeeeses 520.0 mmu 
i ie EY 5 60 oii op sie dee ec noengewecepesce fe 570 mmu 


cose Ot 5 eun'es oc aes she omsoe «reise « 
Longest visible red waves 
Shortest heat waves 
ES tn sisin kw as 04s cee seen dcovedaspveses 
J ongest waves from mercury lamp 
Shortest radio waves 
Longest radio waves 











1 Associate Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


2 mmu=millimicron=1/1,000 micron (mu)=1/1,000,000 millimeter (mm)= 
1/254,000,000 inch. 
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One of the interesting characteristics of radiant energy is tha 
of its absorption. When it falls on matter a part is reflected, 
some is absorbed, and, if the object is thin enough, some js 
transmitted. Black substances, of which lampblack is one of the 
best examples, reflect and transmit little of incident visible radia. 
tion, and most of them are opaque to the heat and actinic waves 
near the spectrum (infra-red and ultra-violet). Substances which 
absorb certain waves and transmit others are said to show selective 
absorption. Colored objects show this property in the visible 
ranges of radiations, while glass, quartz, and many other sub. 
stances that are transparent under normal light become opaque 
beyond certain wave-lengths. 

The colors seen in prismatic or interference spectra are pure 
and are referred to as “saturated” colors. Such is not the case 
with the colors of most objects, which are due fo the sélective 
absorption of certain wave components of the incident light, and 
others being diffusely reflected in different proportions. If an 
object such as a dandelion is placed in the yellow part of the 
spectrum it will appear a brilliant yellow, whereas if it is placed 
elsewhere in the spectrum it will appear quite dark or almost 
black. This shows that in an object of a pronounced primary hue 
the greater part of all colors except one is absorbed, but not all; 
for it is noticed that it reflects some light in all the bands—and 
the wave-lengths represented in these bands combine to produce 
white light. Thus a small amount of white light is reflected in 
addition to the yellow or predominant color. The dilution of the 
predominant color, like thinning a dye with water, leads to un- 
saturation in colors. 

In most cases where objects have a definite color by reflected 
light, the same color is seen when light is transmitted through 
the body or a thin section of it. This suggests that the color 
reflected is due to components of the incident light that have 
penetrated into the substance before being turned back and dif- 
fused, the other colors being lost by absorption. A white color 
may be due either to complete surface reflection or to a recom- 
bination of the various colors which escape complete absorption, 
or to both causes. The proportion of white light diffusely re- 
flected is increased by any process which increases the reflecting 
surface. For instance, the more complete crushing of crystals of 
copper sulphate tends to decrease the blue and increase the white 
until, when powdered, it is almost white. The reflected light then 
almost completely masks the portion which is selectively trans- 
mitted. Even the most transparent substances, such as optical 
glass, are white when powdered finely. 


The Eye and Color 

The perception of a given color by the eye does not necessarily 
prove that the stimulus is of the corresponding wave-length. It 
may be the resultant effect of several different colors in combina- 
tion. For example, if the light from the red of a spectrum and 
from a region intermediate between the blue and the green is mixed 
the resultant sensation is white, which the eye cannot distinguish 
from the white made by a mixture of all spectral colors. A 
similar effect is produced by combining purple and yellow-green. 
Of course these are complimentary colors. It is found further, 
that spectral red and green combined excite a sensation of yellow, 
while green and purple-blue produce peacock blue. According to 
the generally accepted theory of Young, practically all colors may 
be produced by combining red, green, and purple-blue. This is 
the basis of the Ives tint photometer color screen. 

Color Qualities 

All colors have three qualities which are called color constants. 
The quality of color that distinguishes red from yellow or blue 
is called hue. It is determined by the wave-length of the reflected 
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Whenever any certain dye is. used exclusively for a given purpose, 
the numeiical readings will always be perfectly consistent with 
the degree of coloration. 


hight. The second quality is value. It is that quality which dis- 
tinguishes a light from a dark color, It is the amplitude of the 
wave vibration. The third quality of a color is called saturation, 
which distinguishes a strong from a weak color. It is the wave 
complexity of the radiation. It is sometimes called chroma or 






Colorimetry 
In addition to the common color comparator, using a simple 
system of standard colors, there are two types of colorimeters. 
The first, or monochromatic, method of matching the reflected 
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Color from Light, Dyes and Pigments 


one 
th Up to this point we Rae Kno dealing with absolutely pure field of a yellow substance, for instance, consists in directing white 
radia, colors,"as are found in the rays of light; but it is obvious that light upon a standard white substance and superimposing on the 
Waves usually we are concerned more with colors as they are exhibited 

which in the various dyes and pigments used to obtain colors on sub- 
lective stances, aS paper, and with colors in very light tints, such as 
visible pulps, especially bleached pulps. It is found that by blending light 

sub. rays of yellow and purple-blue a white is obtained, slightly tinged 
paque with yellow or blue as one or the other predominates. But if we Caject ieee 
mix together blue and yellow paints we shall get green as a 

pure result, ranging from yellowish green to bluish-green. Likewise, sips 

case with light rays, red and green give yellow, whereas with pigments = re 

ctive red and green give brown. A w 

and The natural inference would be that as color is produced by ae 

i a. rays of light reflected from material bodies, whatever is proved Sela 

the to be true concerning the rays would also hold true with regard 

aced to the colored bodies themselves. The fact that this is not true 

nost points apparently to a flaw in the logic of the whole argument 

hue but upon close analysis the anomaly is understood and explained 

all ; in the following manner: 

and When dealing with light, as stated in the first instance, we are 


dealing with pure colors; but with dyes, pigments, pulps, and 
most natural objects, there is practically no such thing as a pure 
color. Even the primary pigments or dyes—red, blue, and yellow 
—are found, when analyzed, to be more or less adulterated with 
other tints. A yellow is made up of yellow, red, orange, and 
green, and a blue of blue and green. If we place a yellow glass 
and a blue glass together and look through them we get green 
light, because out of the several hues above mentioned, green is 
the only one that gets through both the glasses, being in pre- 
ponderance. Hence, the rays that are reflected from a blue body 
and are partly reflected by a yellow body ultimately appear as 
green; but if separate rays are directed through a blue glass and 
a yellow glass and projected on the same spot on a scrcen, white 
results, as we have said before. So, the light that is reflected 
from a mixture of pigments is chiefly composed of rays that have 
suffered a subtraction rather than a true combination. That is, 
they are reflected from a particle of one color to a particle of 
another, and so on, before they eventually reach the outside 
surface of the material and are reflected to the eye of the 
observer. 
Color Evaluation 


There are two general ways of evaluating color. One is ac- 
complished by measuring the depth and qualities of a color by 
comparison with a standard color, which is colorimetry. The 
other consists in measuring the relative intensities of only the 
same wave-lengths of light from two spectra or other sources. 
This is termed photometry or spectrophotometry. With a common 
type of color comparator, two colors which appear exactly alike 
to the eye will measure exactly the same numerical values, even 
when made up of quite different dyes or pigments. Thus, a de- 
graded (part black) orange tint can be made either by mixing an 
orange dye with a black pigment or dye, or by a suitable mixture 
of certain yellow-green and pink dyes. The two mixtures may 
be made to match to the eye in daylight (in which case they will 
probably not match by gas or electric light) and they will give 
the same numerical values in a colorimeter, whereas, with the 
Ives photometer, two colors so differently compounded would not 
necessarily give exactly the same numerical readings. It is there- 
fore desirable in recording photometer values to specify the dyes 
or pigments used, and also the quality of the light used in the 
instrument, in order to insure easy and accurate reproduction. 
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white a certain amount of yellow light of definite wave-length 
and intensity. The percentage of yellow light which has to be 
added to the white light in order to match the object is called 
the saturation. So, in terms of monochromatic colorimetry, one 
must know the brightness, that is, the total quantity of light 
reflected; the dominant hue, which is the wave-length; and the 
ratio of yellow light to the total light. It is often impossible in 
this system to make an exact match. 

The second method consists in matching the color of the 
object by allowing a certain amount of red light, a certain amount 
of green, and a certain amount of purple-blue to fall simultane- 
ously upon a white surface such as white paper or magnesia. By 
regulating the relative intensities of the red, green, and purple- 
blue, the color can be matched exactly. This is the trichromatic 
system of colorimetry. 

The advantage of the trichromatic system lies in the fact that 
mixtures of these colors of light in varying proportions will 
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match substantially all the hues and shades met with in practical 


work, However, it is subject to any defects in the eye of the 
observer. 








Photometry 


The operation of a color photometer consists in matching the 
intensities of light at various points in the spectrum. It may con- 
sist of comparing the intensity of two spectra or of reradiated 
light with spectral light. As was previously stated, most eyes 
can very accurately measure the relative intensities of two adja- 
cent fields or objects of the same hue. That is all that is re- 
quired in this type of instrument and, consequently, it is free 
from any defect in the reaction of the eye to various wave-lengths 
of light. 

It is possible to get the complete spectral reflection or absorp- 
tion intensities by means of the spectrophotometer. Owing, how- 
ever, to the fact that white light is produced if light from the 
red, green, and purple-blue regions are blended, it is possible to 
reverse the process and measure the intensities of radiation in 
these three areas and get a close estimate of the character of the 
color. This is the principle used in the Ives tint photometer. 

The Ives instrument is an apparatus designed to measure the 
amounts of various wave-lengths of light that are reflected from 
the object by comparison with a standard surface of magnesium 
carbonate. This standard was selected after a study of the quality 
ot the light reflected from magnesium carbonates from many 
sources, which disclosed that the variations were remarkably 
slight." The quantity of light is measured only at three different 
frequency bands by means of filters. The equal blending of light 
transmitted through the three filters gives white light. Conse- 
quently these three determinations should show the amounts of 
the various frequencies reflected from the object; i.e., its color. 
In Fig. 1 are shown the reflected light paths. 

The instruments are shown in Fig. 4, A and B. There are two 
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adjustable slits (14) at one end and inside is mounted a special 
lens (1), also shown in Fig. 2, C. Around the lens rotates a glass 
diffuser (11) and Fig. 2, B, composed of twelve small sectional 
double convex magnifying lenses. The diffuser is run by a motor 
(7) at sufficient speed (about 1,200 r.p.m) to stop flickering due 
to passage of metal dividers in the diffuser carriage. It need not 
be run at any definite speed and should not be run so fast that 
annoying vibration is set up in the instrument. The newer type 
of instrument (Fig. 4, B) now on the market is not provided with 
the diffuser and perhaps is not quite so good for surfaces very 
unlevel in color. It is much simpler to operate, however. Back 
of the diffuser is a standard eyepiece (2). With a specially de- 
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signed and shielded lens, a divided field is obtained, which permits 
ease in matching for equal intensity. The slits at the back end of 
the box are adjustable. The one over the object is adjusted a 
that point by means of a thumb screw (6) which slides a shutter 
over the opening. The other is controlled by means of a lever 
(8) which extends back to the eyepiece where it slides over a 
scale (9) graduated from 0 to 100. With the lever set on 0, 
the shutter completely closes the slit over the standard magnesia 


COMPLIMENTARY COLORS 
DIAGRAM OF READINGS OF VARIOUS COLORS 


FIG. 





msaest 
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block (3), while when it is set at 100 the slit is wide open. By 
adjusting the other slit over the object (4) with the thumb screw 
and using another magnesia block for the object (4) the two 
halves of the field are brought to equal intensity with the lever 
set at 100. 

Then except for diffraction phenomena at the edges of the 
slits, the scale should read intensities in percentages of the stand- 
ard block. The remainder of the apparatus consists of a daylight 
lamp of sufficient intensity to give a well illuminated field, and 
the necessary standard color filters (10) of known average wave- 
lengths. 


Operation of Ives Photometer 


The technic of operation of the Ives photometer developed at 
the Forest Products Laboratory will be briefly described. The 
first step consists in the preparation of the sample of paper or 
pulp. Owing to the imperative necessity of having a flat, level 
surface of shape and area identical with that of the magnesia 
block, a special holder with clamps and expansion features was 
developed. It is shown in Fig. 2, A. This holder is particularly 
adapted to the testing of hard, stiff, thick sheets of pulp. It is 
placed between the right-hand strips (see Fig. 4, A, 12) which 
are so located that the light from the daylight lamp will be 
properly reflected to the sample slit above (Fig. 4, 14). It is 
also very important to have the block of magnesia so raised that 
the upper surface is on a level with the top of the sample (3). 
Because the specular reflection of both the magnesia and sample 
is considerable, it is important to have the surfaces flat and 
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siways in the same plane unless the instrument is rechecked for 
the 100 per cent setting each time, An upright mirror (13) is 
placed above the front edge of the blocks to reflect away and 
eliminate any specular reflection which would tend to vitiate the 
color value. 


To “set” the instrument, two standard magnesia blocks are 
used. The “sample” slit is opened to 100 per cent and the two 
halves of the divided field are adjusted to equal intensity, without 
interposing a color filter, by varying the amount of light coming 
through the “standard” slit with the thumb screw. About ten 
readings are taken and the average is used as the correct standard 
setting. 

The following suggestions should be followed to insure accurate 
results : 

Keep the surfaces of the magnesia blocks free from «dust; 
keep the lens-filter on the daylight lamp free fromr dust ; the upper 
surfaces of the magnesia blocks must be smooth, level, of the 
same height, and the edge next to the mirror must fit closely to 
the mirror; keep. the-mirrors and lenses clean and free from 
dust; thé instftiment must be mounted in a dark room or space 
protected from sttay light—daylight cannot be used as both its 
character and its intensity vary too. greatly; use’ sufficient thick- 
ness of sample to prevent any transmitted light from being re- 
flected from the holder surface under the sample; the speed of 
the diffuser must be sufficient to prevent flickering but need not 
be definite; the various parts of the magnesia and sample surfaces 
are not of equal value in light reflection, owing to the relation 
between the source of light and the slits. A flatiron-shaped spot 
with its point outwards wedging back towards the center probably 
reflects 85 per cent of the light into the slits. Its dimensions are 
about one inch on each face and vary with each location of the 
blocks and light source. This spot is somewhat different from 
the two sides of the machine. The field must just “go black” at 
0 reading on the scale and is matched at 100 by adjustment of the 
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milled thumb screw as previously described. 

The number of readings taken is dependent upon the accuracy 
desired, but if three successive check readings are obtained it is 
generally sufficient. It is otherwise advisable to take five to ten 
readings on each filter, especially the purple-blue, where the light 
intensity is low. 

Color Analysis 

Some typical colors that have been analyzed by the writer with 
the Ives photometer are listed in Table 1 with their quantitative 
composition and are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. The verti- 
cal lines in Fig. 3 represent the three filter readings with their 


complementary color shown at the bottom. The three primary 
color filters used are red (638 mmu), green (535 mmu), and 
purple-blue (475 mmu). The secondary hues that can represent 
colors are obtained by combining two primary hues, If equal parts 
of red and green are combined, yellow is represented. Equal parts 
of red and purple-blue represent magenta, while green and purple- 
blue represent peacock blue. The abbreviations and luminosity 
factors of these colors follow: R(0.19) is red; G(0.71) is green; 
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P-B(0.10) is purple-blue; B(0.405) is peacock-blue; M(0.145) is 
magenta; and Y(0.45) is yellow. 

The instrument scale readings in Fig. 3 are given at the left 
from 0 to 100. Each color analyzed is represented by a numbered 
line connecting the three uprights. Horizontal lines, as 1, 20, 
and 21 indicate a white, dark gray, and black—neutrals having 
no hue. A rise to the right, 15, indicates an excess of green and 
a still greater one of purple-blue. This may be stated in terms of 
one prevailing color and the sum of the two equal to the smallest 
of the two in excess. A rise to the left, 7 or 8, indicates an 
excess of green and prevalence of red. This gives at least equal 
excesses of red plus green, which makes yellow. Then with 
further excess of red, an orange is produced. 

The orange may be a reddish orange or a yellow orange depend- 
ing on whether there is sufficient excess of red. A peak in the 
middle, 2 or 18, indicates the prevalence of the green, which 
gives a grayish green. A valley in the middle, 12, indicates an 
excess of two colors, red and purple-blue, equal parts of which 
make magenta. 

Referring again to Fig. 3, it will be noted that curves 4, 10, 
and 19 are parallel, the color indicated in each case being a 





TABLE 1 


THE QUANTITATIVE COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS COLORS AS 
SHOWN IN FIG. 3 


Primary Hue-Lum. 
Sec. Hue-Lum. White Total Theoret. 
None None 100 100 0 
Green None 97.1 2.9 
Green Yellow ... 4. 91.6 8.4 
Yellow .... None 89.0 11.0 
Yellow .... Orange ... 2. 85.14 14.86 
Orange Yellow ... 2. 80.45 19.55 
Orange 76.4 
72.35 
71.9 
64.5 
54.8 
None 4 49.35 
Purple-Blue 2.0 44.9 
None 37.0 
None 30.1 
None 
Green .... 3.55 
None 
None 
None 
None 
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Ashes of Roses 


American Beauty 
Claret 


Lignonette 
Navy 
Sapphire 

Magenta—10 
Mulberry 
Raspberry 
Cyclamen 
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, Co 


Burnt Orange 


Golden Brown 
Olive Green 


Nile Green 
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Chartreuse 
N 
Old Blue 


Orange Family 
Cream 
Orange 
Yellow Green Family 
Oss 
eneti 
Apple 
Delft 
Marine 
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Family—13 


Violet 


Robin's Egg Blue 
Pansy 


Peacock 
_ Turquoise 
sone -y¥ 
ottle Green 
Sea Green 
Lilac 
Orchid 
Lavender 
Plum, Purpte 


Salmon Pink 


Coral 
Goldenrod 


Maize 
Old. Gold 


Tea Rose 
Terra Co'tz 
Mahogany 
Sulphur 
Lemon 

Gold 


Bronze 
Green Blue Family—15, 
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Red Orange Family—8 
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Ivory 
Antique Green 


Tan, Coffee 
Apricot 
Champagne 
Buff, Beige 
Taupe, Brown 

Green Family—2, 
Hydrangea 
Itis 


Beaver 
Emerald 
Aniethyst 
~Corn flower 
Wistaria 


Myrtle 


Mahogany 
Orange Yellow Fam- 


Cardinal 
Reseda 
Sage 
. ~ 
Purple-Blue Family—12 
Cadet 
Prune 


(Continued) 
The interpretation of the results obtained by the Ives photo. 
Scarlet 


meter can easily be reconciled with what the eye sees 


stance, if a colored paper is photometered and readings of 73, 4 
Red Family—9 


and 43 of red, green and purple-blue respectively are obtained 


the following analysis can be made to show its quantitatiy: 


compositio 
43, and combining. it with parts of red and green, a white of 43 
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In this case we have a degraded yellow of 


If the total luminosity be subtraced from: 1 


the remainder is the black present. 
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sumption that the three screens are of equal luminosity, 


is not the case. 


It imust also be borne in mind that relative luminosity is gen- 
Ultra-Viole 


erally the product of relative visibility and relative energy. This 
applies to cases where there is a variation in light energy, but 


with the Ives photometer, where there is a light source of constant 
*1If further information on visibility is desired, consult “Visibility of Ra- 


In Fig. 5 will be seen the relative visibility‘ curve of various 
diant Energy,”’ Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 475. 


Often luminosity is used as equivalent to visibility, However, 
the true meaning of luminosity includes the total energy trans- 


The determination of black in any color should not be based 
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475 mmu, must be so proportioned that the total luminosity of 


the object does not exceed 100 per cent, and when this is done 
we find that we must multiply the red by 0.19, the green by 0.71 


and the purple-blue by 0.10. The sum of these corrected readings 


gives us the total luminosity of the color. 
quality, the relative_visibility can be used direct to correct the 


filters, viz., red—638 mmu, green—535 mmu and purple-blue— 
readings to what the eye sees. 


wave-lengths of light for the average human eye. 


would be obtained. 

the values indicated. 
mitted to the eye. 
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luminosity values by multiplying 21 parts of red by 0.19, which 


However, there is left an excess hue of 30 


parts of red and 21 parts of green. 


per cent results. 


gives 4.0 per cent, and 21 parts of green by 0.71, which gives 14.9 


Again, combine equal parts 


The sum of these gives 18.9 per cent of the luminosity 


produced by yellow. 


per cent. 


of red with the 21 per cent of residual green and 42 parts of 


must be corrected to 


however, 


This, 


yellow are produced. 


There is still an excess of 9 parts of red, which can be com- 





In Table 3 are shown the readings of various paper and objects 


most commonly found in commerce. 


Hence, 9 


bined with equal parts of yellow to give an orange. 


In Table 4 are shown the readings of various pulps: 


Name 
Buff Bond No. 1. 


TABLE 3 
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Name . 
White—Bond ... 


» smooth ....... 
, rough 


i 


Groundwood— + more blue dye—a 
Groundwood— + more blue dye—b 
Groundwood— + more blue dye—c 
Groundwood— + Ultramarine—a 


Hackberry—bleached 14 per. cent ; 
Groundwood— + Blue dye eee 


bleached Burgess sulphite, smooth 
Groundwood—natural 


Bleached Burgess sulphite, rough 


Bleached soda pu 
Hackberry—original 


Bleached soda pul 


Print 
aph 
o. 2 


Cws.... 


¥ 


Non. Fad. Poster 


Salmon 


No. 2 
White M.F. Book 
imeo; 


White S&SC Book 
White Bond 


White Ma 
Exp. Sp. 


Buff Bond No. 2. 
Green News ..... 
Blue Poster ..... 
Blue Bond 
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parts red times 0.19 gives 1.7 per cent luminosity plus 9 parts 
yellow at 0.45 (average of 0.19 and 0.71) which gives 4.05. The 
sum of these values is 5.75. 

Then, by summing up the values arrived at by combining the 
various hues to the desired expression, it may be stated that of 
the total luminosity, 43 per cent is white, 14.8 per cent is yellow, 
and 5.75 per cent is orange. The sum or total luminosity is 63.55 
per cent of that of magnesia. The difference from 100 or 36.45 
per cent is black or “absorbed” light. 

From this information, a very definite mental concept can be 
formed of the quality and intensity of the color photometered. 
In this case, it would be described as “a light orange-yellow hue 
of fairly high value (light in hue) and of weak chroma.” This 
describes accurately the color of the actual sheet of paper when 
examined by the eye. 

In Table 1 are shown the analyses of the various representative 


(Continued) 


colors shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. The predominant hy 
is given as the primary and any other additional hue as second. 
ary. The total luminosity is the sum of the white light and the 
luminosity of the hues present. Black represents the light which 
is absorbed or transmitted and not reflected. Gray is 
embodying these two values. 

Table 2 is a list of colors arranged in the various families as 
they occur in the color scale. They are also arranged vertically 
with increasing amounts of gray, that is, the colors start with low 
value—in some cases diluted with white—and extend up to the 
pure hue and down to colors containing considerable gray or of 
low chroma. The numbers following the family indicate approxi- 
mately the shape of graph representing it in Fig. 3. 

Thanks are due Mr. Frederic E. Ives, the will-known inventor 
of the tint photometer, for his kindly interest in and approval of 
the subject matter of this article, 


@ Concept 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Sulphite 


The reason for the lack of uniformity during the cooking process 
lies not so much in the imperfect penetration of.the wood by the 
liquor before the beginning of the actual digestion period (that is, 
before 100 degrees C. is reached) but more often to the rapid in- 
crease in the temperature from 100 degrees to 120-140 degrees C., 


during which period the incrustations dissolve most rapidly.— 
5:1. P. 


The Cooking of Pine Wood by the Sulphite Process. C. G. 
Schwalbe and K. Berndt. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, Sondernummer 
27-37 (June 12, 1926). When pine wood is cooked by the sulphite 
process, using calcium or magnesium bisulphite cooking liquors, a 
hard, brittle, brownish-red colored product results. During the 
digestion period of 10 hours, the pressure increased more rapidly 
to a maximum of 5 atmospheres, at 133-134 degrees C. as compared 
with a similar treatment of spruce wood. The cooking of pine 
wood which had been previously extracted with bezol was a com- 
plete failure. Solvents containing sulphur are apparently harmful 
to wood cooked by the sulphite process. When ether-extracted 
wood was digested for 16 hours, a thin black coating covered the 
chips. Carbonization was apparent and a mercaptan odor was 
detected. With the preliminary use of organic solvents to remove 
fats and resins from pine wood, it is not possible to manufacture 
a satisfactory pulp under the usual cooking conditions. By ex- 
tending the time, a normal pulp might be obtained. An alkaline 
pretreatment of pine wood, with a dilute solution of sodium 
hydroxide or sodium carbonate, gave on digestion with magnesium 
bisulphite liquor a 55 per cent yield of a very hard pulp containing 
a relatively large amount of incrustations. The fibers were not as 
brittle as with the solvent-extracted chips. Benzol extracted pine 
wood was treated with 1 per cent sodium hydroxide solution and 
then digested in the usual acid liquor. The resulting product was 
incompletely digested, brittle, and dark brown in color. Thus it 
was demonstrated that the benzol treatment profoundly affected the 
properties of the raw material. A pretreatment with 1 per cent 
acetic acid yielded on cooking a carbonized pulp. The problem 
of why the digestion of heartwood by the acid process is not satis- 
factory remains unsolved. It is not known with certainty that the 
higher resin and fat content is the chief reason—J. L. P. 

Process for the Production of Pulp by Boiling Wood and 
Similar Material with Bisulphite Solutions. A’ Peétz. Ger pat. 
432,239. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 973 (Aug. 28); Papierfabr. 24, 
541 (Aug. 29, 1926). Considerable economy in stéain as possible 
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by utilizing a portion of the liquor removed from the digester— 
5s Eas 

Steam Consumption in the Sulphite Process. A. St. Klein. 
Papierfabr. 24, Festheft 65-66 (June 5, 1926). A practical and 
theoretical study of steam consumption. in the sulphite process. 
1.9 kg. steam were required for 1 kg. sulphite pulp, whereas the 
calculated figure amounted to 1.76 kg. The latter figure does not 
take into account radiation.—J. L. P. 

Calculation of the Water Consumption for a Sulphite and 
Wrapping Paper Mill. A. St. Klein. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 
Sondernummer 56 (June 12, 1926). For a mill producing 35 kg. 
sulphite pulp and 7 kg. paper per minute the average water con- 
sumption is calculated to be 12,000 1. per minute.—J. L. P. 

The Fluorescence of Sulphite Pulps. C. Walter Leupold. 
Papierfabr. 24, 397-398 (June 27, 1926). The fluorescence of waste 
sulphite liquors or sulphite pulps under the action of sunlight and 
other light sources rich in ultra-violet rays, is attributed not to 
lignin decomposition products but rather to an optical phenomenon 
due to the presence of sulphur compounds which are diffused as 
lipoid insoluble substances in the fiber cells.—J. L. P. 

The Violet Fluorescence of Sulphite Pulp and Waste Sulphite 
Liquors. O. Gerngross and K. Tsou. Papierfabr. 24, 497-499 
(Aug. 15, 1926). The results of Kirmreuther, Schlumberger, and 
Nippe (C. A. 20, 2746 (1926)) on the violet fluorescence of waste 
sulphite liquor have been confirmed. The cause of the violet fluor- 
escence is not due to a lignosulphonic acid or to any compound 
produced during the digestion process, but rather is attributed to a 
natural substance in the spruce bark and wood. This substance is 
more firmly combined in the latter and is the cause of the fluor- 
escence in unbleached sulphite pulp.—J. L. P. 

The Fiber Length of Sulphite Pulps. E. Richter. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 57, 798-799 (July 17, 1926). The determination of the 
fiber length is a valuable test in evaluating the quality of a sulphite 
pulp. Microscopical determinations of the average length of fibers 
not completely disintegrated amounted to 2.31-2.51 mm., depending 
on the nature of the wood and pulp. The average length of all 
fibers was 1.26-1.72 mm. In an American mill, the average length 
before the screening operation was 1.71 mm.; after screening the 
value became 1.69 mm., and the length of the fibers as they reached 
the paper machine was 1.41 mm. The length of the fiber is influ- 
enced by the digestion process, but not by the lignin content of 
the pulp or the moisture content of the wood.—J. L. P. 

The Phloroglucinol Reaction with Incompletely Cooked Su!- 


phite Pulp. Korn. Papierfabr. 24, 521-522 (Aug. 22, 1926). As 
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a result of many tests on different sulphite pulps with phloroglu- 

inol reagent the following conclusions are drawn : (1) the degree 
lignification of sulphite pulps can be estimated microscopically 

when small samples, both in the original condition and after a 15 
minute treatment with 1 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, are 
treated with phloroglucinol and hydrochloric acid. The greater the 
difference in the red coloration between the two tests, the less has 
the pulp been cooked. (2) In the testing of paper with phloro- 
glucinol for ground wood the appearance of an intense red color 
may be due to incompletely cooked pulp, even if the paper has been 
previously treated with sodium hydroxide, and boiled in water. 
Only a microscopic test will indicate with certainty the presence of 
ground wood.—J. L. P. 

Sulphite Waste Liquors 

Carbonization of the Organic Constituents in Waste Sulphite 
Liquor. C. G. Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 428,206. Papierfabr. 24, 359 
(June 6, 1926). Waste sulphite liquor is treated with adsorption 
agents, such as charcoal, clay, etc., and a small amount of acid or 
magnesium chloride, heated to 180 degrees C. for 4-8 hours, during 
which a portion of the liquor is distilled off. In the distillate, sul- 
phurous acid and methyl alcohol are among the substances which 
can be recovered.—J. L. P. 

Process for the Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor. C. G. 
Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 414,772. Papierfabr. 24, 290 (May 9, 1926). 
Normal or concentrated waste sulphite liquor is mixed with such 
salts as magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, 
etc. and heated under pressure to 150 to 200 degrees C. Waste 
potash liquors or concentrated sea water may also be employed. 
To the mixture are added fibrous materials, such as wood refuse, 
sawdust, etc. In addition, mineral acids (sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, etc.) may be used.—J. L. P. 

Sulphite Waste Liquor. G. P. Genberg. Paper Trade J. 83, 
No. 15, 58-60 (Oct. 7, 1926). Answers from 18 mills to a ques- 
tionnaire from the Sulphite Committee of TAPPI show that the 
average values for sulphite waste liquors are: total solids 11.0 per 
cent, ash in solids 10.4 per cent, calorific value of solids 7,859 B.t.u. 
The individual responses are given in full and contain considerable 
valuable information which cannot be abstracted—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Conversion of Sulphite Waste Liquors Into 
Tanning Extracts. W. E. B. Baker, U. S. pat. 1,592,062, July 13, 
192. The hot liquor is filtered and pumped, while still very hot, 
through a fine spray nozzle into air under sufficient pressure to 
produce a mist. The object of this step is to volatilize some of 
the undesirable injurious gaseous impurities which act at least in 
part as acids and which, if not removed, would increase the con- 
sumption of chemicals subsequently required; and it also effects 
partial oxidation of some of the complex organic compounds. The 
sprayed liquor is then treated at not less than 80 degrees to 8&5 
degrees C. with sufficient alkaline-earth oxide or hydroxide (pref- 
erably lime) to bring the hydrogen ion concentration to a pH of 9; 
about one-half to-two-thirds of the lime may be replaced by cal- 
cium carbonate, which is added first, followed by the proper 
amount of lime to give the desired pH. The liquor is then filtered, 
preferably in a high speed centrifuge of the unperforated basket 
type, which discharges the clear liquor without passing it through 
the cake. After concentration to a 50 per cent total solids content 
at as low a temperature as possible to avoid decomposition, the 
liquor is made faintly acid to Congo red by addition of 32 degrees 
to 35 degrees Bé. sulphuric acid with constant stirring and with- 
out allowing the acid or liquor to heat up above 40 degrees C. : The 
calcium sulphate is removed, preferably in a high-speed centrifuge 
of the unperforated basket type. It is claimed that the final prod- 
uct has at least 50 per cent of its total solids content absorbable by 
hide powder and therefore available for tanning purposes.— 
A. P.-C. 

Process of Preparing Concentrated Sulphite Waste Liquor 
Containing Magnesium Compounds. W. E. B. Baker. U. S. 
pat. 1,592,063, July 13,1926. For certain purposes (e.g., road sur- 
facing) a concentrated sulphite waste liquor containing magnesium 
compounds is preferable to one containing calcium salts; but addi- 
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tion of magnesia at the neutralization stage leads to considerable 
subsequent difficulties. They are overcome by first adding lime to 
the waste liquor to a hydrogen ion concentration equivalent to 
a pH of 9, a little barium or strontium hydroxide being also added 
if it is desired to effect complete precipitation of sulphates and 
sulphites. The liquor is then filtered, preferably in a high-speed 
centrifuge of the unperforated basket type, and concentrated to a 
50 per cent total solids content under conditions that will minimize 
decomposition. The concentrated liquor is treated with a concen- 
trated magnesium sulphite solution, and the precipitated alkaline- 
earth sulphates are filtered off.—A. P.-C. 

Evaporators for Black Liquor and for Sulphite Waste Liquor. 
H. K. Moore, assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pats. 1,582,066 and 
1,582,067, April 27, 1926. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 20, 45-52 (Nov. 
11, 1926). The factors which enter into efficient multiple-effect 
evaporation are: temperature difference (including rise in boiling 
point due to evaporation), static head, temperature level, velocity, 
viscosity, sequence in evaporation, entrained air elimination, elimi- 
nation of evaporated water, automatic control, wet conducting sur- 
faces, mechanical construction and number of effects. The in- 
fluence of each one of these factors is briefly discussed and an 
evaporator described embodying the principles discussed. Each 
effect consists of a combined condenser and evaporator, in which 
the tubes are: substantially horizontal, together with external means 
for projecting the liquor to be evaporated in the form of spray 
uniformly distributed so that substantially the same amount of the 
liquor enters the various tubes. This is accomplished by locating a 
spraying nozzle in the rear end of the effect and forcing the liquor 
by pumps, one for each effect, into the nozzles. The effects are 
preferably arranged so that the tubes are slightly inclined to the 
horizontal so that they will drain in the direction of normal flow 
of the liquor. The unevaported portion of the liquor is collected 
at the front end of the shell and is pumped thence to the spraying 
nozzle in the next succeeding effect into which the liquor must be 
introduced. The steam, which is formed in the tubes, passes 
around a baffle plat and from the end of the shell to the next suc- 
ceeding effect. The flow of the concentrated liquor from each ef- 
fect into the next succeeding one is controlled automatically by a 
suitable float valve, the float of which is controlled by the level of 
the liquor in the last-mentioned effect. Provision is made for pre- 
liminary heating of the entering liquor before it is delivered to 
whatever effect is selected for its receptin. For sulphite waste 
liquor the most economical results are secured by using an evap- 
orator with ten or more effects. If the solution to be concentrated 
has a higher heat conductivity than that of sulphite waste liquor, 
the number of effects could be increased, and conversely. The 
liquor is introduced at an intermediate effect (say VI), passes in 
counter-current to the steam successively from effect VI to effect I, 
and then it passes to effect VII and successively-through VIII, IX 
and X. When sulphite waste liquor enters the initial supply pipe 
at a temperature of 160 degrees F. and is delivered to effect VI at 
172 degrees F., and concentrated liquor delivered to storage is at a 
temperature of about 110 degrees F. with an increase in total solids 
from 6 per cent up to 46 to 50 per cent, evaporation is carried out at 
the rate of 11.2 pounds of water per pound of steam. In the case 
of liquors obtained by cooking wood with alkaline liquors rich in 
sodium sulphide, or with acid liquors comprising a solution of sol- 
uble sulphate and a soluble sulphite, when such waste liquors are 
concentrated to a 50 per cent content of total solids they become 
so viscous at a temperature of 100 degrees F. and their heat con- 
ductivity at this temperature is so low that they cannot be treated 
economically in the manner just described for ordinary sulphite 
waste liquors. They can be efficiently concentrated, however, by 
reversing the direction of the flow of the liquor in the “mixed” 
evaporation; that is, the liquor is subjected first to forward and 
then to backward evaporation. For instance the liquor is intro- 
duced into effect VIII and passes successively through effects IX, 
X, VII, VI, V, IV, II Il and I. A heat exchanger is provided 
through which the liquor entering effect VIII is passing counter- 
current to that leaving effect X. A.P—C. 
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asG 018. Controllin 
ert B. Wolf. Mar. 9, 


zura. Apr. 6, 1926. 


1905. 

1,580,136. Process for bleaching organic mate- 
rials. Robert ame and Stefan 

20, 1876. 
Machine for treating paper stock. 
William J. Herrbold. June 1, 1926. 

1,593,487. Process of rendering chlorides of 
ketones’ soluble by treating with sulphites made 
from waste er ae R. de Vains. July 20, 


se 
Gregor, Wesley M. Sabesee and Alex. ms > 
A. 20, 3569. 
8-18 CLOSE 
Bleachin 
Wolf. July 16, 1926. 


article. Alfred Tingle. 


1523. 
1,598,640. Method of impregnating cellulose 
fibers. Wm. W. Carter. 


phite waste et 


sulphite pul process. 

2, 1926. TS. 83, 224. 
25-42 Bock MOLDING MACHINES—FLaT TILE 

wallboard. Henry 
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The crowns list of United States patents on 
been compiled from the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office; since 
it is impossible to determine the contents of many 
patents from their titles, 
as not only the titles but in many instances the 
pe fications as print Because these do not 

ays indicate the purpose of the patent it cannot 
be claimed that this list is complete. 

The patents are arranged according to the clas- 
sification used by the Patent Office, because this 
throws patents of a given class together. i 
interesting to observe under 

ing patents may appear. 
8-2 BLEACHING 


fg ae 
926 


1,579,525. Process for treating pulp. 
D. M. ooorne 5, Alex. J. Ken 


1,580, 269. Process for regeneratin 
Apr. 13, 1926. 


1,605, 928. Process of treating waste sodium _ 
phite liquors. Viggo Drewsen. Nov. 9, 


23-49 Alkali Recovery by Wet Processes _ 
1,606,338. Treatment of black liquor. 
Bradley _ Edward P. 


Richter. 


Viggo Drewsen. 


1,605,927. Fd monosulphite waste 74 
process. Viggo Drewsen. N: 


1,606,501. Treatment of residual liquor. Linn 
Bradley and Edward 
C. A. 21, 144. 

23-178 SutpHuR Droxipe RECOVERY AND 
PURIFICATION 
1,599,490. Process for the ner # sulphur 


dioxide from blow pit gases. 
and Wallace B. Van Arsdel. 


F. McKeefe. 


June 8, 


‘ 23-278 SULPHUR BURNERS 
1,590,662. Apparatus for prod 
i Ingenuin Hechenbleikner, 


- 23-283 Towers 

1,576,705. Apparatus for making ae poner: 

Fred J. B Mar. 16. 1926. : 
M ah prod id fi 

1,571, 271. eans for ucing aci iquor in 

Jacob Darre Jenssen. Feb. 


1,570,335. Machine for m 
B. Cobb and Harry W. Cobb. 
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it was necessary to ex- 


how many classes 


process. 


VaTs 
apparatus. 
A. 20, 3236. 
8-20 MERCERIZING 
Method of manufacturing a pulp 
Mar. 2, 1926. ‘ 


Sept. 7, 1926. C. A. 20, 
18-56 MoLDING SHEETS 
1,595,346. Process of corrugating sheets. 
ard’ F. Long and Walter A. Forman. 
1926 (Impregnating with pitch). 
18-57 MOLDING, FiLm SPREADING 
Treatment of 
Dec. 14, 1926. 
RECOVERY BY INCINERATION 
1,575,473. Regeneration process for black liquor. 
Mar. 2, 1926. ; 


C. A. 21, 495. 


McKeefe. 


23-131 RECLAIMING BISULPHITES 
1,599,488: Method of making sulphite cooking 
liquors. George A. . 


ee Process of treating waste sodium 
monosulphite parece. N 
1926. A, 21, 176. 

1,605, 926. Process of treating sodium monosul- 
Viggo Drewsen. Nov. 


Nov. 9, 1926. 


Nov. 9, 1926. 


Sept. ere 32 1926. 
23-185 CAUSTICISING ALKALIS 
1,587.679. Process for recoverin; 


bonate from caustic liquor. George 
Sanford L. Swasey. 


ucing sulphurous 


TANKS 


34-4 CYLINDER Driers 
1,572,448. Process and apparatus for removing 
water and air from rs, driers. Venning 
> Simons, Chicago, I Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 


2a. 

1,575,249. Apparatus for removing condensate 
from revolving driers. Earl Elwin Berry and Ham- 
ilton N. Ross. Mar. 2, 1926. T. S. 83, 242. 

1,594,718. Paper drier and the like. Wm. B. 
Fulton. Aug. 3, 1926. 

1,602,644. Paper drier. Arthur E. Broughton. 
Oct. 12, 1926. 


34-24 Dritrs—Processes 
1,573,297. Process of drying paper. Emil A. 
i Henry J. Guild. Feb. 16, 1926. T. S. 


34-26 Driers—Racks anp STANDS 
1,572,352. Paper seasoning machine. Harry 
Edward Ewalt. eb. 9, 1926. 
34-48 Drizrs—Wes 
1,575,615. Heating system for paper driers. 
ge E. Broughton. Mar. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 


at 577, 839. Web drying device. Albert E. F. 
Moone.’ Mar. 23, 1926. 

1,582,665. Friction drive for driers. Earl Elwin 

. Apr. 27, 1926. 

1,582,892. Fan for paper drier. Warren E. 
Bradle. May 4, 1926. 

1,588,796. ee mechanism for papermaking 
machines. Bernard A. Malkin. June 15, 1926. 

1,595,235. Method for drying sheet material. 
Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,237. Method and apparatus for drying 
sheet material. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,238. Vacuum seal, method and apparatus. 
Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,240. Vacuum seal, method and apparatus. 
Ogden Minton, Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,473. Method and apparatus for drving 
sheet material. a en Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,477. thod and apparatus for drying 
sheet material. x Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,478. Method of stripping and feeding pa- 
per and apparatus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 


1,595,480. Method and apparatus for drying 
sheet material. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,484. Method and apparatus for drying 
sheet material. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,598,924. Paper coating machine. Charles W. 
Mayer. Sept. 7, 1926. C. A. 20. 3569. 

1,601,387. Papermaking machine. Hervery G. 
Cram. Sept. 28, 1926. , A. 20, 3814. 

1,606,310. Process of ‘and means for drying 
paper. Duncan L. McCorkindale. Nov. 9, 1926. 
C. A. 21, 176. 

1,606,824. Drying cellulose films. Jaques Ed- 
win Brandenberger. Nov. 16, 1926. 

41-38.6 Srenci. SHEETS or COMPOSITION 

1,576,663. Stencil sheet. Guy Leonard. Mar. 
16, 1926. T. S. 83, 203. C. A. 20. 1906. 

1,584.951. Stencil sheet. Richard Lant. May 
18, 1926. C. A. 20, 2249. 

1,594,525. Stencil sheet. Shinjirp Horii. Aug. 
3, 1926. C. A. 20, 2567. 

1,597,425. Stencil sheet and process of produc- 
ing the same. Jacob Bilsky. Aug. 24, 1926. 

1,597,426. Stencil sheet. Jacob Bilsky. Aug. 
24, 1926. C. A. 20, 3337. 

4 Duplicating. Armand de Waele. 
Oct. 26. 1926. C. A. 21, 

1,604,885. Production of stencils for use in 
duplicating manuscripts and typewritten documents, 
drawings and the like. Armand de Waele. Oct. 
26, 1926. C. A. 21, 161. 

‘1,604,886. Stencil sheet. Richard Lant. Oct. 
26, 1926. C. A. 21, 161. 

1,604,887. Stencil sheet. Richard Lant. Oct. 
26, 1926. C. , 161. 


yey ARTIFICIAL FUEL 
1,528,317. Method for economic disposal of 
waste sulphite liquors in the manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp. Alfred M. Thomsen. Apr. 27, 1926. 
C. A. 20, 2073. T. S. 83, 143. 


44-16 BINDERS WITH INORGANIC MATERIAL 


1,596, .. pigs et and process of making the 
same. wom zeit. ug. 17, 1926. C. A. 


20, 
72-124 PLAsTeR Boarps 
1,569,947. Wallboard lath. Joseph A. Buttress. 
June 19, 1926. 

1,586,018. Plaster board. Edward Westberg. 
May 25, 1926. 
73-51 Testinc INSTRUMENTS 
1,580,166. Method and Rad for testing 
paper stock fibers. David E. Reid. Apr. 13, 1926. 

83, 163. C. A. 20, 190 
1,612, 415. Apparatus for Slee fiber board. 
Thorwald A. Carlson. Dec. 28, 1926. 

1.607828 = AND — yo MILLS “ 
He tus for manufacturing pulp. 
newy Holthot. Nov. 23, 1926. C. A. 21, 

322. 


sore. —_ AND yn yee MiLts 
agazine woodpulp grinder 
Christian Schanning. Mar. 23, "1986. T, ‘e 


1,591,801. Magazine ea 2 appar: — with 


wer driven feeding Otto dersen. 
ANT ck ight felon 
,602,211 grinder. oO! E. 
Oct. 5, 1926. Read 


87-17 ADHESIVES 
1,576,248. Composition for making briquets 
Jacob Shotwell Robeson. Mar. 9, 1926 ey 4 
20, 1511. 
91-18 CoaTING MACHINES 
1,579,218. Method and apparatus for Coating 
pres John Traquair. Aug. 24, 1926. C. A. 20, 


91-29 COATING MACHINE—FOUNTAIN AND Router 
1,590,417. Means for applying a sensitizing 
osaene to paper. Harold J. Brunk. June 29, 
91-30 COATING MACHINE—FOUNTAIN AND Scraper 
ras os Coating machine. Dana E. Harding, 
e 
: 1's83,491 Process and pe for forming 
oe sheets. Charles Stevens. Apr. 27, 
91-43 COATING MACHINE—FOoUNTAIN 
1,574,835. Means for coating roofing and other 
similar materials for covering building surfaces, 
Robert Maclean. Mar. 2 1926 
91-44 COATING MACHINE—PROJECTION Fountain 
1,581,322. Method of and apparatus for apply. 
ing color. Frederick P. Reed. Apr. 20, 1926. 
1,609,831. Ap poate for applying color. Fred- 
erick P. Reed. ee. 1926. C. A. 21, 322. 
91-48 oe MACHINE—ROLLER 
1,597,219. Method and apparatus for coating 
niin john Traquair. Aug. 24, 1926. C. A. 
20, 3349 
91-50 CoaTING MacHINE—ROLLER Feed 
1,569,073. Means for applying silicate to cor- 
rugated st-awpaper. Charles Everett Colgrove. 
Jan. 12, 1926. 
91-54—CoaTING MACHINE—Wes 
1,579,036. Coating of webs of pasteboard, fab- 
ric or the like. Ludwig Schwabe. Mar. 30, 1926. 
T. S. 83. 204. 
91-55 COATING MACHINES—Driers AND COOLERS 
1,595,236. Method of treating material in a 
aes and apparatus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 
1926. 
1,595,239. Method of treating material in a 
+ and apparafus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 
1926 


1,595,474. Treatment of material in a vacuum. 
Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. C. A. 20, 3349. 

1,595,475. Treatment of material in 2 vacuum 
and apparatus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 
C. A. 20, 3349. 

1,595,487. Treatment of material in a vacuum 
and apparatus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 19, 1925 

1,595,489. Treatment of material in a vacuum 
and apparatus. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,490. Method of treating material in a 
vacuum. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,595,491. Apparatus for treating material in a 
vacuum. Ogden Minton. Aug. 10, 1926. 


91-67.9 Fapsric COATING AND PRINTING 
1,575,940. Protected Puke currency and oe 
of making the same. hilip A. Sawyer. Mar. 
1926. T. S. 83, 204. 


91-67.95 FRAUD PREVENTING OR DETECTING 
1,578,908. Safety paper. John Wallace Neff. 
Mar. 30. 1926. T. S. 83, 203. 
1.588.201. Safety paper. Burgess W. Smith. 
June 8, 1926. C. A. 20. 2584. 
91-63 COATINS PRQCESSES 


1,568,108. Method of producing impressional- 
istic ornamental gemeres. Marshall A. Turner. 
Jan. 5, 1926. T. S. 83, 

1,569,107. Wesgretel” a board. John F. 
White. Jan. 12, 1926. 

1,571,976. Process of making transparent paper. 
Charles S, Swett. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 118a. 
C. A. 20, 1323. 

1,574,615. Roofing material. 
Fleming. Feb. 23, 1926. 

1,574,890. Process for producing a waterproof 
sheeted substance and peed produced thereby. 
Wiiliam T. Hofmann. 1926. 

1,576,601. Process for making carbon and other 
coated papers. Alfred Haigh. Mar. 16. 1926. 

1,579,872. Marbleizing paper. Joseph Lecjaky. 
Apr. 6, 1926. 

1,581,779. _Waterproofed, fireproofed paper and 
method of making the same. Millard Brandt. Apr. 
20, 1926. T. S. 83, 203. C. A. 20, 1905. 

1,582,319. ae ay and method of 
making the same. van der Gracht, . Apr. 
27, 1936. CA. Pi ora. 

1,583,788. Method and apparatus for finishing 

paper. Alexander G. Gilman. May 11, 1926. 
C. A. 20, 2073. : 


Cornelius S. 


prignets 


Coati 
AD 
Router 
nSitizi 
une 2 


SCRAPER 
larding, 
forming 
\pr. 27, 
1 other 
urfaces, 


NTAIN 


April 28, 1927 


1,589,106. Meat wrapper and process for mak- 
ing same. Courtland c, "Campbell. June 15, 1926. 
m4 59 91,238. Treatment of paper or other fiber ma- 

August Schaefer. July 6, 1926. (Coating 


Abrasive paper. William A. Lorenz. 


Oct 08,084. Process for the manufacturing 2 
aper for use on opeeiene. enry 
carbon fy. 23, 1926. C. A. 21, 322. 
“91-70 CoaTING Processes—WitH HEAT 
1,570,098. _ Process of rendering paper 
parent. Charles E. Swett. Jan, 19, 1926. 
83, 120a. C. A. 20, 823. .,.. 
1,593, 296. Process for the production of mois- 
ture resisting papers. Ernest Fues. July 20, 1926. 
20, 3236 
Cie, 642. Fiber hoard and the manufacture of 
same. Joseph R. Coolidge, 3rd. Dec. 7, 1926. 
, 21, 322. 
=e 92-1 STocK TREATMENT 
1,578,609. Process and apparatus for disintegra- 
tion of wood and the like. William H. Mason. 
Mar. 30. 1926. T. S. 83, 224. C. A, 20, 1905. 
1,586,159. Low temperature explosion process 
of disintegrating wood and the like. William H. 
noe. May 25, 1926. C. A. 20, 2584. T. S. 


0S oe §87.799. Process for the production of oe 
pulp. Henry F. J. Puttaert. June 8, 1926. C. 

2584. 

* 1,397,717. Process of subjecting wood and sim- 
o materials to a preliminary treatment for the 
manufacture of paper, board, etc. Hubert Braun- 
lich. Aug. 31. 1926. C. A. 20, 3568. 

92-2 Bypropuct RECOVERY 

1,574,026. Process for making paperpulp. Fred- 
erick K. Fish, Jr. Feb. 23. 1926. T. S. 83, 224. 
1,576,970. Method of and system for regenerat- 
ing sulphurous acid and waste heat from sulphite 
cellulose boilers. Carl Hangleiter and dolf 
Schneider. Mar. 16, 1926. T. S. 83, 142. ; 
1,603.507. Process and apparatus for filtering 
woodpulp. James Brookes Beveridge. Oct. 19, 
1926. C. A. 21, 176. 

92-3 SPECIAL PAPERSTOCK 

1.572.478. Process for reclaiming used paper. 
Grant Hammond. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 92. 
C. A. 20. 1323 

1,874,254. Process of treating hagasse for fiber- 
eile purposes. Treadway B. Munroe. Feb. 23, 
1926. T. S. 83. 204. C. A. 20, 1523. 

1.581.618. Paper. Nathan Sulzherger. Apr. 
2, 1926. T. S. 83, 203. C. A. 20, 1905. 

1.585.092. Method for deinked orinted paper. 
Tadislavs E. Granton, May 18, 1926. C. A. 20, 
2249. T. S. 83, 223. 

1.588.335. Process of making pulp from hulls. 
Jean F. Puttaert and Henry F. J. Puttaert. June 
8, 1926. T. S. 83. 233. Cc. A, 20, 2584. 

1,601,193. Ink- -removing comnound. 
Welsh. Sent. 28, 1926. C. A. 20. 3814. 

92-5 Stock TREATMENT—BACTERIA 
1,572.539-40. Preparing and preserving fibers 
fot pulpmaking purposes. Elbert C. Lathrop and 
Treadway RB. Munroe. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 
92. C A 2M 1323 

92-7 Srock TREATMENT—DIGESTIVE 

1.572723. Process and apparatus for cooking 
ons chips. Julius Theodore Jarger. Feb. 9, 
192 

1 $68 420. Plant where heat-consuming appa- 
ratus cooperates with a number of feed conduits 
Tohannes Ruths, Karl Ingero and Hans Schrenk. 
Jan. 5. 1926. 

1,576.643. Apparatus and process for gas and 
heat recovery from digester blow-off exhaust va- 
rors. Lemuel B. Decker. Mar. 16, 1926. T. S. 


83, 223 
1.579.261. Diguter (sulphite palo). ie w. 
Van Alstyne. Apr. 26. T. S. 14 

1,584,902. Art of © See pulp &, Re, Ber: 
trand S. Summers. May 18, 1926. C. A. 20, 2248. 

1,590,987. Chemical pulp cooking process. 
George Sivola. June 29, 1926. T. € 83, 224. 
C. A. 20. 3084. 

1,593,147. Method of charging cellulose boilers 
and the like and device adopted oe Sjune 
Svensson. July 20. 1926. C. A. 20, 323 

1.602,253. Method of producing half a and 
cellulose from vegetable fibers. Roland Runkel. 
Oct. 5. 1926. C. A. 20. 3814. 

92-9 DIGESTIVE—MISCELLANEOUS REAGENTS 

1,572,479. Composition of ingredients and yt 
ess for deinking paper. Grant Hammond. Feb. 9, 

92.. C. A. 20. 1333. 
RRS of cellulose. Edgar Ray- 
C. A: 20, 2583. 


June 8, 1926. 
. S. 83. 224, 

1.597.841. Art of making paper. Bertrand S. 
Surmers. Aur. 31, 1926. C. A. 20, 3568. 

1.599.489. Process for the manufacture of high 
alnha-cellulose fiber. G. A. Richter and Milton O. 
Schur. Sent. 14, 1926. C. A. 20. 3566. 

92-10 MISCELLANEOUS REAGENTS—FIBER 

1.582.053. Process for treating vegetable sub- 
stance and extracting therefrom fibrous substances. 
Paul Koppel. Apr. 27, 1926. C. A. 20, 2073. 


S. 83. 233. 
92-11 Dicestive—SuLPHUROUS ACID 
1.581.671. Production of pulp and other prod- 
vets from wood. Linn Bradley and Edward P. 
1926. T. S. 83, 143. C. A. 


trans- 


T. S. 


Orme 


McKeefe. Apr. 20, 
29, 1905. 


Technical Association Section 


(Continued) 


1,602,553. Process of producing pulp high in 
resistant a. ee A. Richter. Oct, 12, 
1926. C. A. 20, 

1,610,323. . “oe pulping raw cellulosic ma- 
terial. George A. Richter. Dec. 14, 1926. C. A. 


21, 496. 
i, 611,969. Process for producing high grade half- 
stuff. Hermann Wenzl. Dec. 28, 1926. C. A. 21, 


650. 
1,612,484. 

turing w 

Dooley. 


Method and Loqgsentes for manufac- 
pulp. Elliott R. Barker and Francis J. 
Dec. 28, 1926. C. A. 21, 650. 

92-13 DIGESTIVE—ALKALINE 

1,572,840. Production of pulp. Linn Boy 
ind, Edward P. McKeefe. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 
102. C. A, 20, 1323. 

1,576,994. Deinking paper stock. Joseph E. 
Plums‘ead. Mar. 16, 1926. T. S. 83, 141. C. A. 
0, 1905. 

1,582, 336. Process of gretacies paper pulp. 
Eddie Lambert and Walter E. Matthews. Apr. 26, 
1926. T. S. 83, 143. C. A. 20, 2073. 

1,609,832. Process of penetrating wood chips 
m the production of soda cellulose. Erik Ludvig 
Rinman. Dec. 7, 1926, C. A. 21, 321. 

92-14 DIGESTIVE—-ALKALINE—SPECIAL Paper Stock 

1,570,389.. Process of treating seed hulls and 
product. Robert eee Jan. 19, 1926. T. S. 
83, 92. C. A. 20, 

e230" Sturr WoRKING 

1,572,366. Material ants, machine. 
D. Ryther. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 249. | 

1,577,344. Pulp hydrator. Andrew Muirhead 
and Everett K. Mansfeld. Mar. 16, 1926. T. S. 
83, 250. 


1,578, 405. Process of hydration in papermaking 
using friction. Judson A. DeCew. Mar. 30, 1926. 

ue 83, 144. C. A. 20, 1904. 

1,579, 461. Method and apparatus for defibering 

paper and like materials. Otto C, Winestock. 
Apr. 6, 1926. T. S. 83, 174. 

1,580,814. Method of hydrating ee fibers, 
Judson A, DeCew. Apr. 13, 1926. . S. 83, 144. 
C. A. 29, 1904. 

1,582,351. Process for producing paperpulp from 
raw stock. Charles W. Shartle. Apr. 27, 1926. 


C. A. 20, 2073. 
Alexander X. Ken- 


1,583, 978. Papermill pump. 
nedy. ‘May 11, 1926. 

1,598,267. Method of hydrating cellulose fibers 
in concentrated stock. Judson A. DeCew. Aug. 
31, 1926. C. A. 20, 3567. 

1,603,534. Papermaking Geter)» Lewis Graff- 
lin. Oct. 19, 1926. C. A. 21 
92-21 Sturr - LY 2. SPECIAL 

MATERIALS 

1,518,619. Asbestos paper. 

Apr. 20, 1926. T. S. 83, 203. 
1,584, 850. Safety paper. 
18,'1926. C. A. 20, 2248. 

1,585,469. Method of 
Judson A. DeCew. May 18, 1926. C. A. 20, 2248. 

1,589,947. Method of sizing cellulose fibers. 
Judson A. DeCew. June 22, 1926. C. A. 20, 
3084. 

1,592,294. 
or fiberboard. 
C. A. 20, 3237. 

1,595,416. Paper 
Aug. 10, 1926. C. A 

1,597,840. Paperpulp and paper. 
Surme’s. Aug. 31, 1926. C. A. 20, 3 

1.598,104. Product of manufacture oa pe filler). 
Harold R. Rafton. Aug. 31, 1926. 20, 
3569. 

1,599,831. Process of preparing paper halfstock. 
Alfred MacKay. Sept. 14, 1926. C. A. 20, 3566. 

eae Cigarette paper. Louis Unger. 

Nov. 2, 1926. C. A. 21, 177. 

1,606, 163. Paper (areaeeprest). ohn J. Gan- 

ahle and Fred B ells. Nov. 9, 

1,606, 427. Process of making waterproof prod- 
ucts. Lester Kirschbraun. Nov. 9, 1926. C. A. 
21, 161. 

1,607,517. 
emulsion). 

. 322. 

1.607.518. Process of treating geperpulp oe of 
wax emulsion). Carleton Ellis. ov. 16, 1926. 

1,607,519. Paper product and process of making 
save. Carleton Ellis. Nov. 16, 1926. (Sizing 
with rosin.) 

1,607,552. Process of producing panepeccnt and 
waterproof paper. Augustus E. Maz Nov. 16, 
1926. (Sizing with paraffin wax.) 

92-22 BEATING ENGINES 

1,577,002. Pulp beating or breaking machine. 
Wilmer C. Staley. Mar. 16, 1926. T. S. 83. 240. 

1,581,464. Paperpulp beating machine. Charles 
Whitney Morden. Apr. 20, 1926. 

1.583.771. Machine for working paper stock. 
George L. Bidwell. May 11. 1926 

92-23 BEATING ENGINES—SCREEN ATTACHMENT 

1,568,068. Continuous pulp bea‘er. Kenneth B. 
Howell. Jan. 5, 1926. T. S, 83, 111. 

1,599,141. Beating engine. James T. Murphy. 
Sent. 7, 1926. C. A. 20. 3569. 

92-24 BEATING ENGINE—HorIzONTAL Course 

1.576.101. Extractor beating engine.. Frank 
B. Dilts. Mar. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 249, 

1,588.044. Refining engine for paper production. 
James T. er June 8, 1926. C. A. 20, 2584. 

oo Ip beater. Sidney Mitchell. Aug. 
10, 1926. 


George 


Nathan Sulzberger. 
C. A. 20, 1905. 
Alfred I. Cone. May 


sizing cellulose fibers. 


Method of making waterproof paper 
Albert L. Clapp. July 13, 1926. 


—“ Harold R. Rafton. 
49. 
sees Ss. 


Process of papermaking (use of wax 
Carleton Ellis. Nov. 16, 1926. C. A, 
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92-27 REFINING ENGINES—CONE AND SHELt 
1,576,504. Built up jacket for jordan engine 
plugs. Archer LeRoy Bolton. Mar. 16, 1926. 
T. S. 83, 249. 
92-32. STRAINERS—FLAT SCREEN 


1,578,590. Penreste screen. Clarence Fancher. 
Mar. 30. 1926 83, 249. 


92-34 STRAINERS—CYLINDRICAL STATIONARY SCREEN 

1.571.736. Screen.’ Harold J. Reed and Claude 
L. Spafford. Feb, 2, 1926. . S. 83, 249. 

92-34 STRAINERS—CYLINDRICAL ROTATING SCREEN, 
INWARD FLow 

1,595,894. Machine for thickening pulp. 
er:ck P. Klund. Aug. 10, 1926. 

1,604,250. Pulp saving device for paper mills. 
Harold B. Wadsworth. Oct. 26, 1926. 

92-38 Wes FoRMING 

1,568,401. Roll for carrying fabric conveyor 
belts of papermaking machines. Charles R. Grif- 
fith. Jan. 5, 1926. 

1,573,814. Method of preventing froth on paper- 
machines. Judson A. DeCew. Feb. 23, 1926. T. 
S. 83, 193. 

1,581,004. Machine for the manufacture of paper 
similar to dipped watermark paper. Paul Erken. 
Apr. 13, 1926. 

1,589,450. Method and machine for _manufac- 
turing paper. Ezekiel J. Wilson and Edwin A. 
Rees. June 22. 1926 

1,594,395.  Variable- ane driving mechanism. 
Milton T. Weston. Aug. 3. 1926. 

1,594,396. Variable-speed drive. Milton T. 
Weston. Aug. 3, 1926 

1,594,473. Apparatus for 
paper. Venning D. Simons. Aug. 3, 1926. 

1,598,793. Method of and means for making 
machine. glazed paper. Joseph M. Ward. Sept. 7, 


1926. C. A, 20, 3569 
1,600,689. Papermachine. Henry J. Meader. 


Sept. 21, 1 ; 
1,602,545. Method of and means for making 


James T. Murnhy. Oct. 12, 1926. C. A. 
20, 3814. 


92-39 Wes Forminc—SpeciAL Worx 
Pay ermaking. Wm. A. Lovenz. 


Fred- 


the manufacture of 


19 

1,587 7,027. Machine for making fiber composi- 
tions. Wm. G. O'Br'en. June 1, 1926. 

1,587.699. Method and apparatus 
paper (slice). Rupert B. Daniels. 
C. A. 20, 2584. 

1.587.700. Method for mak'’ng paper 
Rupert B. Daniels. June 8, 1926. 

1,599,376. Machine for making fiber compo- 
sition. Claude H. Smith. Sept. 7, 1926. 

1,599.378. Method and machine for making 2 
= compositicn. John T. Charleson. Sept. 7, 
1 . 

1,599,385. Machine for ma'ing fiher composi- 
tions. Milton W. Pryor. Sept. 7, 1926. 

92-40 Wes FoRMINGC—INCORPORATING SPECIAL 

MATERIALS 
1.573,208. Method and apparatus for making 


color- aon wall paper. John J. Warren. Feb. 
16, 


1, 593, 28. 
oiled paper. 


for making 
June 8, 1926 


(slice). 


Apparatus for the manufacture of 
Louis L. Leadbetter. July 20, 1926. 
1.595.207. Ornamental paper and method 
making same. Ernst Mahler and Charles G. 

Bright. Aug. 10, 1926. C. A. 20, 3349. 
1:696.162. Papermaking. John J. Gannon, Louis 
W. Mahle and Fred B. ells. Nov. 9, 1926. 
c, A. oe te 
92-41 Wes FoRMING-—CYLINDER MACHINES 
1.606,428. Process for producing a separable 
multiply sheet en product thereof. Lester Kirsch- 
braun. Nov. 1926. C. A. 21, 
92-42 Wee FORMING—CYLINDER MACHINES 
ror SPECIAL Work 
1,589,513. Method and machine for making 
fiber board of variable thickness. Albert L. Clapp. 
June 22, 1926. 
92-43 CYLINDER MACHINES 
1.572,498. Papermaking machine. 
McClay and Harry V. Haight. 
S. 83, 249. 
1.576.126. 
rich. Mar. 9, 
1,578,729. 
ing paper. 
83, 174. 
1,589,119. Cylinder mold for papermaking ma- 
chines. Willis S. Crandall. June 15, 1926. 
1.589.120. Method and means of making paper 
= mold). Willis S. Crandall. June 15, 
1,608,698. Attachment for papermachines. Earl 
W. Koeser. Nov. 30. 1926. 
92-44 FoURDRINIER MACHINES 
1,568.903. Slice for papermaking machines. 
Som Whitney Morden. Jan. 5, 1926. T. S. 83; 
1.571.362. Papermaking machine. Alonzo Ald- 
Alois Dan- 
ninger. Mar. 20, 1926. T. S. 
1,579.204. Adjustable apron "tae 
Monaghan. Aor. 20, 1926.. T. S. 83, 251. 
1.582.322. Control of belt tension in paper ma- 
1,582.323. Tension roll bearing. 
Warren. Apr. 27, 1926. 


zrich. Feb. 2. 1926. T. S. 83, 251 
Earl Elwin, 

Berry. Apr. 6. 1926. T. S. 83, 193. 
chines. Francis W. Warren. Apr. 27, 1926. T. S. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 248 


Gordon F. 


Feb. 9, 1926. T. 
Papermaking machine. Alonzo Ald- 
1926. T. S. 83, 251. 


Method of and apparatus for mak- 
Anton J. Haug. Mar. 30, 1926. T. S. 


1,577,897. Papermaking machine. 
1.581.655. Papermaking machine. Frank W. 
83, 250. 
Francis W. 
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1,582,583. Pont machine. ohn Alex. 
Devine. Apr. 27, 1926. T. S. 83, ar Cc. A. 
1,583,130. Papermaking machine. William H. 
Ee ‘pourdsinier 
nier ine. 
arry Li May 11, 1926. Ts = 3, m0. 
1, 1.584, 344. pie. Alonzo Ald- 


Papermaking 
May 11, 1926. tT. Ss. 83, 


rich. 
1,584,34 “ee are (fiow from 
box to wire). lonzo ‘Aldrich, May 11, 1926. 


T. S. 83, 251. 
1,586.204. 


aking 
MEE 7 
1,603,226. Papermaking ae 


machine. 
S. 83, 251. 
oon Car- 


Wentz. Oct. 12, 1926. C. A. 3814. 


1,610,742. 
Dec. 14, 1926 


92-45 

1,589,921. 

1,595,593. 
Aldrich. 


1,577,555. 


per 
ar. 23. 1926. T. 
1,600,731. 


chine. Richard E 


Manufacture of paper. Cari Bucking. 


FourDRINIER MACHINE—SHAKE FRAMES 
a <Ts machine. 
ri une ‘ 
Papermachine. frameless type. Alonzo 
Aug. 10, 1926. C. A. 20, 3349. 

FEED REGULATORS 

Process and eppqestas for regulating 
stock and the like. 


Alonzo Ald- 


Warren E. Beadle. 
83, 174. 


Process and apparatus for regulating 
feed and density of pulp to a 
. Ha 


ulp-molding ma- 
Sept. 21, 1926. 


92-47 Couch Ro.ts 


1,581,656. 


Papermaking machine. 


Frank W. 


Monaghan. Apr. 20, 1926. T. S. 83, 250. 


1,590,875. Laying roll. Cone Barlow and Ed- 
ward R. Clapp. June 29. 1926. 
1,594,284. Doctor for ing machine. 


Frederick Wm. Vickery. 
1,612,250. Guard boa 


papermaki: 
uly 27, 1926. 
for ans ma- 


chines. Holdon M. Ashby. Dec. 28 
92-48 DANpy ROLLS AND WATERMARKING Devices 


1,571,715. 
termarks in 


1,575,518. 
adjunct therefor. 
T. S. 83, 251. 


Method and means for forming wa- 
paver. Joseph Les 
1926. T. S. 83, 251. 

Process of watermarking paper and 
Albert Allen. Mar. 2, 1926. 


Fearing. Feb. 2, 


92-49 Press Rotts AND FELTS 


1.568,363. 
Cathcart. Jan. 5. 
1,573,469. 


Edwin A. Rees. 


Papermaking machine. 
1926. T. S. 83, 164. 

Method of regulating the operation 
of papermaking machines. 


Joseph M. 


Ezekiel J. Wilson and 


Feb. 16, 1926. T. S. 83, 252. 


we’ 582.846. Automatic suction web carrier. Fred 
McMara and Edward Sheahan. Apr. 27, 1926. 


Wi 509,503, 


Papermaking machine. ohn D. 
Tompkins Sept. 14, 


1926. C. A. 20. 3566. 


92-50 Fett AND Wire CLEANERS 


1.568 259. Methed and apparatus for cleaning 
felts. Ezekiel J. Wilson. Jan. 5, 1926. T. S. 83, 
121a. 

1,582.186. Fourdrinier wire and felt cleaner. 

e Morns. Apr. 27, 1926. T. S. 83, 193. 

1,586,358. Felt cleaner for papermaking ma- 
chines. Harry E. Eurich. May 25, 1926. 

1.600,415. hecaeees for cleaning felts on paper- 


makine machines. 
Jchn H. Rehfuss. 
1.600,172. 


1926. 
1.610,545. 


Eugene H. Lansing, Jr., and 
Sept. 21, 1926. 

Fourdrinier wire and felt cleaner. 
George Morns and Earl Elwin Berry. Nov. 9, 


, 


Apparatus for cleaning the wet felts 


of paper machines. Eduard v. Asten. Dec. 14, 


1926 

92-51 

1,572,238. 

chines. 
25 


1,608.202. 
Nov. 23. 1926 


Suction box. 


Suction Boxes 
Suction box for papermaking m2- 
John J. Jones. Feb. 9, 1926. T. S. 83, 


Guy C. Compton. 


92-53 Suction BoxeEsS—CYLINDRICAL 


1,591.921. 


Blythe Heys. July 6 
1,596.775. 


1,602,875. 
chines. Earl 
20, 3814. 


Suction cylinder or roll of machines 
for making paper, wtone and the jike. 


Roland 
1926. 


Combined suction and pressure drum 
for pulp, cellulose and the like. 


Aug. 17, 1926 


Suction roll for papermaking ma- 
Elwin Berry. 


Oct. 12, 1926. C. A. 


92-54 PuLp MOLDING 


1,590,956. 


Process of and apparatus for mold- 


ing shaved articles such as containers for milk, 
cream. jam and the like from fibrous pulp. Wil- 


liam Roy. 
1,599,384. 


June 29, 1926. 
Method of and machine for making 


a rubberized fibrous material Wm. G. O’Brien. 


Sept. 7, 1926. 


92-57 PuLtp MoLpINc—SUBMERGED MOLD 


1,590,383. 
Kirsch. 


Pulp-forming machine. 
Tune 29. 1926 


George H. 


92-66 PuLP MOLDINGC—WINDERS 


1,608,564. 
Nov. 30, 1926. 


Machine for manufacturing tubes and 
other hollow bodies from pulp. 


Howard Parker. 


92-67 PuLp MOLDINGC—WINDERS For SHEET AND 
Boarp FORMING 


1,608,129. 


Apparatus for removing pulp, les laps s 


webs. Clarence Murray MacAlister. 


1926. 


92-68 FINISHING 


1,598,260. Pulp 


C. A. 20. 3568. 
1,604,026. 


1926. 


Method of conditioning paper for 
coating machines. Wm. A. Dechan. Oct 


TAPPI Section, 





board and method of making 
same, Daniel M. ” sutherland, Jr. 


Aug. 31, 1926. 


Pace 249 
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92-69 FINiISHINC—WRrINKLING 
re. crinkling. Wm. A. Lorenz. 
Feb. 1926. T. S. 83, 120a. 
1'ssé, 839-40. Paper ‘crinkling. Wm. A. Lo- 
renz. ‘Apr. 27, 1926. 


1,582,841. Paper corrugatin, Wm. A. Loren 
Til mes son : 
,582,842. tic Wm. A. Lo 
AW 5336 age | “ay 

4 cousins for crinklin, Wm. 

A. Lorenz. Apr. 27, 1926. — 

ws 582, 970. A ratus for making stretchable 
paper. Pet wt ristman. ae $ 4, fo2s 

1 595, 637. at = ow and es of pro- 
ducing the same. Wheildon. Aug. 10, 
we ©. A. 3349. 

1,595,991. Crepe paper or the like material and 


method of and apparatus for producing same. Wm. 
Cannard. Aug. 17, 1926. 
mo 633. Paper-crinkling machine. Wm, A. 
Lorenz. Sept. 28, 1926. 


oa Creping paper. Edward H. Angier. 


1,612, 08s. “Machine for makin crinkled rr. 
Howard G. Widmer. Dec. 28, 1926 own 
92-71 FINISHINGC—CALENDERS 
1,594,048. Coated board finishin Charles C 

Colbert and George E. Preston. July 27, 1926. 
92-74 FINISHINC—CALENDERS—DOCTORS AND 
Guives 
1,605,067. Papermaking machine. Robert E. 

Read. Nov. 2, 1926. 
- 92-75 FINISHING—CALENDERS—STACKED Rotts 


1.587,78 —_ en REGULATORS 
4. apermaking machin 
Mahler. June 8, 1926. wt 
93-3 RECEPTACLE MAKING AND FILLING 
1,595,448. Fibrous product. John B. Callahan. 
Aug. 10, 1926. (Water hyacinth.) 
93-5 WRAPPING MACHINES—CRIMPERS AND 
1,570,2 Machi ey 
66. ine for ckin; rolls. 
Walirid’ Liungstrém. Jan. 19 °1926 a 
93-21 Bac Mactan —Curvens. ‘OPENERS AND 
CLOoseRs 
1:571,983. Paper bag machine. 
Weber. Feb. 9, 1926 
93-33 Bac MACHINES—CuTTING 
1,574,934. 
Hogan. Feb. 23. 1926. 


Ernst 


Herman G. 


Envelope machine. George Francis 


93-36 Box MACHINES 
1,574,324. Machine for manufacturing paper 
cups. Joseph V. Weckbaugh. Feb. 23, 1926. 
93-41 Box MACHINES—FOLDING AND STAYING 
1,574,018. Means and method for making ad- 
hesive joints and the like. Samuel Bergstein. 


Feb. 23, 1926. 
1,574,019. Paperbox-making machine. Samuel 
Feb. 23. 1926. 


Bergstein. 

93-58 Box MACHINES—CUTTING AND SCORING 

1,574,030. Box blank cutting and scoring form 
and method of preparing the same. Charles G. 
Hayes. Feb. 23. 1926. 

1,600.396. Method of reenforcing fiber board. 
= Campbell and Ralph W. B. Reade. Sept. 21, 

1,611,734. Machine and method for formin 
creases in fiber board. Charles C. Gamm a 
Frederick H. Cordes. Dec. 21, 1926. 

93-79 TuBE MACHINES—TAPERING WIND 

1.571.852. Apparatus for forming paper cones. 

Peter LeRoy McCall. Feb. 2, 1926. 
93-81 TuBe MACHINES—CONVOLUTE WIND 

1,569,656. Winding apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of insulating tubes consisting of paper and 
resin. Walter Kehse. Jan. 12, 1926. 

1,573,573-4._ Tube forming machines. 
Reifsnyder. Feb. 16, 1926. 

93-94. TuBes 
1,571,706. Process of making waterproof paper 


tubes. James H. Carmichael: Feb. 2, 1926. T. 
S. 83, 120a. 


100-50 PREsses—ExpRessING 
Bark press. Michael J. Power. Oct. 


James D. 


1,602.626. 
12, 1926. 
134-11 


Fasric CoATING AND WATERPROOFING 
1,587,094. 


Treatment of cotton fabrics. Ernst 
D. Walen. — Be a 

,589,1 aterproofing nd and paper 
waterproofed thereby. Herbert at’ Bollington. June 
15, 1926. C. A 20. 3084. 
134-57 PiGMENTs ror CoATING 


1,605,139. Drier (for use in composition for 
treating paper). Samuel H. Parrish. Nov. 2, 
1926. C. A. 21, 176. 

139-420 Fasrics 

1,574,592. 


Felt for use on the dryin omen 

of paper and pasteboard a. Eduar v. 
Anmm. — a, — os S. 83, 5 

1,574,593. et felt for the paper eae pulp in- 

. Eduard v. Asten. Feb. 23, 1926. ¥. Ss. 


139-425 Fasric INCLUDING METAL 
1,593,668. Fourdrinier wire. Joseph O'Neill. 
July 27, 1926. 

140-108 Wire Workinc—Fasric MaKiInc—CoILep 
1,608.191. Fourdrinier Be stretcher. Daniel 
Staufenberger. Nov. 23. 
144- 208" 

1.608.876. Pulp bark removing means, Gilbert- 
G. Davis and Frank R. Pendleton. Nov. 20, 1926. 
149-4 TANNING 
1,569,578. Manufacture of tanning substances 


(Continued) 


(from sulphite wet liquors). Otto Réh 
12, 1936. C. A. 20, 838. =m. te 


1,571,873. ie of making tanni 
tions and ate thereof. ‘Biatkenne 
Feb. a 6. . 83, 214. C. A. 20, 1003, 
1,592, a for the 


conversion of su. 
phite wa — liquor into ae extracts. We 
Baker. July 13, 1926. C. A. 20, 3236, 


154-1 LAMINATED FABRIC—MISCELLANEOUS 


APPARATUS 
1,581,328. Method and atus for { 
ee a n ae ; er 20, Tat 
tus lucing corrugated 
board. — xO Cumfer pr. 27, 1926. 


1,584, ba Process and apparatus for maki 
eaaien sheets. John E. Hager. May 11, 19 


1,584,755. Method and a atus for producing 
oo und paper. Edward Angier. May 18, 
1,590,167.. Machine re _intarsing paper. Ch 
H. Howard. June 22, 1926. - 

1,610,627. ethod and machine for making wall 


board. Wesley N. Spires. Feb. 14, 1926. 
154-2 LAMINATED FABRICS—MISCELLANEOUS 


PROCESSES 
1,568,314. ~~ ge board. ‘er A. But- 
tress and havin Craig. Jan. 5, 1926. T. §. 
83, 119a. 
1,578,250 Process of making plaster board, 


M K. Armstrong. Mar. 30, 1926. 

1,579,990. Method of making plaster board, 
John F. Makowski. Aug. 31, 1926. 

1,582,580. Process of forming @ corrugated 
board and ‘product produced thereby arry A. 
Cee, 625 pees cae f plaster board. Joseph 

. ‘abrication o ter 

. Schumacker. Aug. 24, 1926. 

1,600,550. Met of making plaster board. 
John F. Makowski. Sept. 21, 1926. 

1,604,236. Plaster board. Charles A. Peters. 
Oct. 26, 1926. 

154-30 Yie.pinc Fasric MAKING 


1,571,594. Paper embossing. Wm. A. Lorenz. 
Feb. 2. 1926. 

1,588,452. Paper board machine. Jason H. 
Greenstreet. June 15, 1926. 

-45.9. Composite Boarp 

1,571,667. Building board and method of mak- 
ng &. Otto A, Heppes. Feb. 2, 1926. T. S. 83, 

1,576,141-2. Plaster board. John Schumacher. 
Mar. 9, 1926. 

1,578,344 Reinforced composition board. 
Treadway Munroe. Mar. 30. 1926. 

1,604,707. Plaster board. Clarence E. Mehl- 


kope. Oct. 26, 1926. 
154-55 FABRICS—CORRUGATED AND INDENTED 
1,605,953. Reenforced corrugated paper. 
Charles H. Howard. Nov. 9, 1926. 


159-48 CONCENTRATING EvAPoRATORS—SpRAY 
PROCESSES 

1,582,066-7. Process of and apparatus for mul- 

ti effect! evaporative separation. Hugh K. 
oore. Apr. 27, 1926. C. A. 20, 2073. 
1,600,503. Art of recovery of solids from their 

solutions. Walter Howell Dickerson. Sept. 21, 

1926. C. A. 20, 3569. 


164-28 CuTtinc MACHINE—RoLLEeR Die 
1.575.813. Method of and means for cutting pa- 
per. Samuel F. Damm. Feb. 23, 1926. 
164-65 Sitters AND WINDERS 
1,570,939-40. Slitting machine. James A. Cam- 
eron and Robert McC. Jchnstone. Jan. 26, 1926. 
167-3 DISINFECTANTS 
1,585.792. Compound having bactericidal and 
fungicidal properties and process for oo. & the 
same. en hlumberger. May 25, 1926 
20, 


S. na. 293 TRANSMISSION OF POWER 
1,581,949. Segregated drive for papermaking 
machines. Edward H. Horstkot'e. Apr. 20, 1926. 
T. S. 83, 250 
203-4 DISTILLATION PROCESSES 
1,593,656. Distillation of resin (black liquor). 
Frank E. Greenwood. July 27, 1926. C. A. 20, 
3236. 
209-208 FLuin SusPENSION—GRADING DeEPosiTION 
1,603,625. Paper pulp recovery apparatus. Sid- 
ney Mitchell. Oct. 19, 1926. 
252-7 Waste Sutpuire Liquor 
1,592,063. Process of preparing concentrated 
sulphite cellulose extracts containing magnesium 
compounds. Webster E. B. Baker. July 13, 1926. 
1,605,929. Process of treating waste magnesium 
monosulphite cooking liquors. Viggo Drewsen. 
Nov. 9, 1926. C. A. 21, . 
260-119 Destructive DiIsTILLATION 


1,608,075. Process of destructive decomposition 
of organic substances. Johan Hugo Wallin. Nov. 
23, 1926. C. A. 21, 321. 

165-14 
1,605,311. Eupebeerd testing machine. John 
. Webb. Nov. 

271.2.3 

1,594,394. Drive for papermachine. Milton T. 
Weston. Aug. 3, . 2 


1,569,256. Receiving device for cutting machines 
of the rotary type for paper or pasteboard and like 
machines. enri Bobst. Jan. 12, 1926. 

; 282-28 CARBON LEAVES 

Carbon paper sheet. Edwin P. S. 

Sept. 28, 1926. 


1,601,142. 
Newman. 
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Cost Accounts Claim Attention of Bankers’ 


By Herbert F. Boettler . 


[The careful analysis made by Mr. Boettler in this paper, which 
was presented before the St. Louis chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, of the relations between the banker 
and the business man, including both the industrialist and the 
merchant, bring out a number of interesting points. 


Mr. Boettler speaks particularly of the use of creditors’ 
committees instead of the bankruptcy court in cases of businesses 
found to be in difficulties. These creditors’ committees sought the 
causes of business difficulties and found, that lack of knowledge 
and of use of cost records, was one of these causes. 


The banker expects sound management of the enterprise to 
which he lends money, and believes that accurate cost accounting 
is a part of sound management. Cost records, as well as finan- 
cial records, must be so kept as to be of direct service to the 
executive, and through him to the banker, it is pointed out. 

Failure properly to allocate costs or to include in costs all 
financial burdens are the chief defects in cost systems, Mr. Boettler 
finds. He does not hesitate to place full responsibility on the 
accountant, pointing out that the entire business community relies 
on him to reveal in his reports all the facts concerning the enter- 
prise under examination —TuHeE Epitor.] 


The banker’s interest in cost accounting is a comparatively recent 
development, resulting from various transitions that have taken 
place in the field of credit. Changes in credit methods have been 
due to a variety of causes, such as, first, the ever-increasing 
volume of business being done on credit; second, the enormous 
expansion in consumer credit; and, third, certain experiences on 
the part of bankers growing out of the 1920-21 readjustment 
period. This last factor, as much as any other, can be pointed 
to as being largely responsible for the increased interest of the 
banker in sound cost-accounting methods for business concerns. 

One of the important differences between banking procedure in 
connection with the business reaction of 1920 as compared with 
previous depressions was, the wide use of creditors’ committees 
instead of court receiverships. Handling the affairs of embar- 
1assed business concerns by this method whenever it was feasible 
was found to be more satisfactory to all concerned than resorting 
to the destructive procedure of petitions in bankruptcy or bills in 
equity. The work of these creditors’ committees, in which the 
commercial bankers took a leading part, was one in which the 
question of sound business policies and management played an 
all-important part. 

Largely as a result of the work done by the bank creditors’ 
committees in making diagnoses of business trouble and prescrib- 


* From the American Accountant. 


ing remedies, the term “business doctor” was coined. These com- 
mittees, after making a thorough examination of the business 
patient, were often able to determine upon a sound policy that 
placed the business upon a profitable basis and justified its con- 
tinued operation. Such experiences convinced the bankers that a 
closer co-operation with business men regarding their policies and 
methods of operation, at the first sign of an unhealthy condition 
would be of great benefit to both. 
Banker Appreciates Sound Accounting Methods 

In substance, the banker discovered that he could do much to 
maintain the soundness of the credit structure by watching more 
carefully for the earliest symptoms of possible business maladies 
and endeavoring, whenever possible, to prevent them from de- 
veloping into a serious disease. This does not mean that the 
banker is endeavoring to supervise the detailed operations and 
policies of every borrower. When the banker makes a loan he 
does not do it with the idea that he may eventually be called 
upon to manage the business. Unless he is convinced of the 
ability of the management to operate the business successfully, 
it is his duty to refuse a loan. His confidence in the management 
is an all-important factor. To judge properly the quality of the 
management, especially in the more complex business unit, spe- 
cialized analysis and investigation are absolutely essential, and no 
one appreciate more fully than the banker, the value of sound 
accounting methods as an element of this judgment. 

As long as a business is operating profitably the banker has little 
difficulty in securing most of the information he requires from 
the balance sheet and profit-and-loss statement and other estab- 
lished credit sources. When, however, he has reason to think 
that operations are not so profitable as they might be, additional 
detailed information which will enable him to check business 
policies is essential. When such procedure is found to be neces- 
sary and desirable the banker has a very decided interest in the 
cost-accounting methods of business. This development in com- 
mercial banking practice is not at all surprising, since both the 
banker and the business man are striving for the same ultimate 
end, namely, the financial success of the business. 

More Reliance Placed on Accounting 

When the average business unit was smaller than it is today, 
detailed and satisfactory knowledge could be obtained to a large 
extent through direct contact. With the constant increase in size 
and complexity of the business unit, however, this method is no 
longer practical. Under these circumstances even the business 
executive must rely more and more upon the reports of account- 
ing statistics in order to be well informed about all operations 
and transactions of a business and to be in a position to manage 
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it profitably. Unless the accounting work is broadly and soundly 
conceived and is presented in such form as to be of direct service 
to the executive in formulating sound business policies, it fails 
in its purpose, 

Urges Standardization of Accounts 


In recent years many advances have been made in accounting 
practice, but there are still large possibilities for further im- 
provement in the way of clarification and the more general adop- 
tion of uniform practices in various lines of industry. The 
accountants themselves can do much in this respect and should 
make an effort to secure this uniformity in accounting methods at 
every opportunity. 

One has but to examine published reports to realize that .in 
many respects conditions are still chaotic so far as uniform 
methods are concerned. Many statements and reports are so 
drawn as to make really satisfactory analysis impossible. In 
some reports the purpose often seems to be concealment rather 
than revealment. Consequently, in order to judge a credit risk 
about which there is some question, the banker must have not 
only the details of the financial statement, such as the current 
balance sheet, the profit-and-loss statement, and the reconciliation 
of surplus, but other supplementary information as well. 


Analysis Reveals Real Financial Condition 

Financial and operating statistics are valuable in the story they 
tell concerning the business. This story, however, is not always 
easily read as the facts are commonly presented. To obtain the 
vital information actually contained in the reports various methods 
of analysis must be used. Experience has taught us that there 
are in business certain fundamental relationships. When these 
relationships are favorable, profitable conditions usually exist; 
when unfavorable, unprofitable conditions almost invariably result. 
These relationships have come to be expressed by certain ac- 
cepted ratios. The pioneer work in this connection has been done 
largely by Mr. Alexander Wall and has since been carried on by 
numerous others, notably James H. Bliss, Controller of Libby, 
McNeil & Libby. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss in detail 
the various operating and. financial ratios. These are all well 
known to accountants, and elaboration is unnecessary. It is suff- 
cient to point out that by means of these ratios certain working 
standards, or measuring sticks, have been established, based upon 
the actual experience of representative concerns in various lines. 
These have been found to be of utmost value in making com- 
parative tests of the operations of one concern with another, and 
are invaluable in pointing out to business men those things in 
their affairs requiring their attention and revealing possible strong 
and weak points in the policy of the business. 

Many accounting firms are realizing the value of such ratios 
and are now regularly compiling information of this sort for dif- 
ferent industries. Thus, increasingly, financial standards with 
respect to cost, earnings, and capital requirements are being set 
up which are based upon actual conditions in industry, and they 
are becoming increasingly useful in calling to the attention of 
the banker possible adverse developments in a business under 
special surveillance. 

By utilizing these various tests the banker can often discover 
the source of a concern’s difficulties or be led to make such 
further investigations as will reveal the true facts. The progres- 
sive banker is doing everything in his power to render constructive 
assistance of one kind or another to the business client by work- 
ing with the executive in the interpretation of his accounting 
statistics. Consequently, in recent years, the banker has been 
taking more and more interest in a type of investigation that might 
be called “industrial field analysis,” with a view.-to revealing 
the inherent soundness of a business concern apparently not doing 
so well as others in the same general line. Investigations of this 
type usually aim in-a broad way to appraise the business enter- 
prise along the following lines: 
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1—Its general economic status 

2—Its financial status 

3—Its managerial status. 

Which of these three is the most important is largely « matte; 
of choice. All are essential. With respect to the general economic 
status, various factors must be considered, such as those relating 
to the product—whether it is a luxury or a necessity; the industry 
itself—whether a new or old established one; the competitive 
condition and the scope of the business—whether it is local o 
national. In this connection the probable stability of the particula 
industry must be considered. 


Industry Undergoes Change Constantly 

One must never forget that industry is constantly undergoing 
change. One line replaces another as a result of snew discoveries 
and improved technological processes, so that not only the product 
must be analyzed, but the trend of the industry as well. Every. 
where changes are taking place. The automobile replaces the 
carriage; electricity the gas lamp; concrete replaces brick for 
streets and road-making; and electricity replaces ice in refrigera- 
tion. Changes of this type are constahtly making it necessary to 
consider many factors in which management plays an all-importan 
part. Consequently, when the banker attempts to formulate a 
sound judgment with respect to the economic situation of an 
industry he must take into account many factors, weigh them, 
and analyze them carefully. : 

To obtain information of the financial status of the business 
on a satisfactory basis, sound accounting methods, and especially 
sound cost-accounting methods by the business concern, are abso- 
lutely essential. The balance sheet and the profit-and-loss state- 
ment, when properly audited, are usually all that are necessary. 
Further information is called for when trouble is suspected 
Where the banker finds it necessary to go into the more intimate 
operating details of the business he not infrequently discovers 
that the business man is deluding himself with respect to the 
true costs of doing business. It is for this reason that the ques- 
tion of sound cost accounting assumes importance in the eyes 
of the bankers. 

Cost accounting, to be of value, must be broadly conceived. 
Unless the cost data are in such form that they can be directly 
used in the formulation of business policies, they are useless. 
Such data must afford an opportunity to aid production, reduce 
waste, correct errors of administration, and direct the sales policy 
of the business along profitable lines. Prompt, concise, and ac- 
curate summaries of costs and expenses are invaluable in every 
line of business. They are the signals which should apprise the 
business executive of danger in time to avert possible evil conse- 
quences. 

If the net results of a business are to be accurately and correctly 
determined, and are really to mean anything to the management, 
it is necessary, in figuring the costs and expenses of doing busi- 
ness, to include all costs and expenses; that is, all costs and 
expenses incurred in raw material and supply charges, together 
with labor and overhead expenses applying to goods manufac- 
tured or handled for sales purposes; second, all selling, distribu- 
tion, and general administrative costs and expenses; third, all 
financial expenses or burdens of every kind applicable to the 
administration of the business. These last two elements of ex- 
pense are the ones most commonly overlooked or inadequately 
considered by business men. 

Bankers’ opinions with respect to these weaknesses in cost analy- 
sis have been corroborated by the excellent work recently com- 
pleted on “Cost Information for Executives” and “Financial 
Burden in Cost” conducted under the auspices of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Cost Association, and indebtedness to these studies 
is hereby acknowledged. 


Weaknesses of Some Cost Systems 


Where cost-accounting systems are unsatisfactory, the difficulty 
almost invariably lies in the failure properly to allocate costs or 
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o include all financial burdens because they do not happen to be 
immediate out-of-pocket expenses. It might be well to consider 
at this point, to what the term “cost” properly refers. Many are 
of the opinion, that the cost accountant should be confined within 
the narrow limits of the manufacturing costs of a product, com- 
posed of direct material, direct labor, and manufacturing overhead 
expenses. Others hold, that the cost accountant should concern 
himself also with the commercial expenses incurred in the market- 
ing of the product, such as packing and freight, advertising and 
selling expenses, since all of these ultimately have a very decided 
hearing upon the net profit actually realized. 

For instance, some finished articles, on account of bulk and 
weight, incur a larger amount of packing and delivery expense 
than others. Some include special salesmen’s compensation, others: 
none whatever. Some are advertised, and others should equably 
bear little or no share of the advertising burden. If these costs 
are properly allocated the business executive can utilize the in- 
formation in such a way as to stress profitable lines and to drop 
unprofitable lines. Thus it can be seen that sound cost accounting 
lies at the foundation of sound business policy. ‘ 

Despite this fact, however, business men often fail to give cost 
accounting the place it deserves. The business executive is often 
torn between two forces; first, he desires to make a profit on 
every unit sold; and, second, he is constantly striving to increase 
volume in the hope of lowering costs. When he is selling in a 
competitive market he often engages in peculiar logic in order 
to determine costs to meet competitive prices. 

So much has been said in recent years about the value of 
increased volume in lowering costs that this has become something 
of a business fetish. While the law of decreasing costs operates 
in most lines of business, its actual application in a practical way 
is not so simple as some seem to believe. It often happens that 
in the desire to meet competitive conditions and secure a larger 
volume the business man is tempted to gamble with prospective 
costs, hoping that through the increased volume costs will be so 
reduced as to secure a profit. If the business executive has a 
sound cost accounting system in operation he is in a far better 
position to determine his policy with respect to price and ex- 
pansion than otherwise. 


Must Include Financial Burdens 


While a cost system including all commercial expenses is com- 
prehensive within its particular field, it is not complete unless all 
financial burdens are included. It must be remembered that the 
cost system should include not only the loss or gain on certain 
lines, but the relation of each to the total profit and Icss of the 
business. Among the various financial charges which often. are 
given improper or little or no attention are: reserves for various 
contingencies, such as financing, refinancing, and organization 
expenses, obsolescence, depreciation, federal taxes, and interest 
on mivested capital. It happens altogether too trequently thai 
business executives have an erroneous idea that items of this nature 
do not represent actual money-out-of-pocket expenses or charges 
that must be reckoned with before the proper goal is reached in 
the administration of the business. 

lt is true, ef course, that it is not necessary to include anything 
for profits and, if you make no profit, you do not have to provide 
for federal income tax. Furthermore, if you suffer no contingency 
or other types of loss, no provision need be made for these items, 
but everyone knows that most organizations at some time or other 
are confronted with all of these conditions. Therefore, from a 
sound business standpoint these charges should. be included in the 
cost of doing business. 

To include them in the compilation of internal reports does not 
necessarily mean that the company could obtain higher prices in a 
competitive market or that it could materially reduce its raw 
material and other basic costs. It does mean, however, that the 
management would know what prices it should obtain for its 
product to provide a sufficient spread ‘to cover its total cost and 


(Continued) 
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financial requirements of all kinds, and, possibly most important 
of all, it enables the management to do business in the light of 
complete facts and figures instead of in the darkness of incom- 
plete and inaccurate information. 


Accountant’s Duty Is to Reveal Facts 

Accountants can render no better service to the entire business 
community than in bringing facts such as these constantly to the 
attention of business executives. They are probably in a better 
position to do this than any one else, since sound advice along 
these lines is not only their business but their duty. They should 
especially point out the value of sound cost accounting in revealing 
profitable lines and in enabling the executive to formulate sound 
policies.» That the accountant should have difficulty in this respect 
presents a rather interesting commentary on human nature. 


It is often not easy to understand why a business man should 
seek to dispense with the services of the auditor and not take 
advantage of any sound constructive suggestions that he might 
make. Everyone, however, knows how reluctant many business 
men were to accept the services of an outside accountant and to 
have an audit made complete in all its details. The banker has 
often been greatly perturbed by the refusal of business men to 
submit certified statements and has been embarrassed in insisting 
upon independent audits. 


in this connection it might be of interest to illustrate the 
method that banks in certain places have been obliged to resort 
to in order to compel a customer to have a certified public ac- 
countant verify the statement of the borrower. Recently the 
clearing house of one of the large cities adopted a ruling that 
whenever a member bank desired a certified public accountant’s 
statement from one of its borrowers it should advise the depart- 
ment of examination to this effect. The clearing-hcuse bank- 
examiner would then communicate with the customer in question, 
advising him that loans for his account were being carried at 
certain member banks and requesting him to furnish the depart- 
ment of examination with a certified statement, since such a 
statement had not been found in the files of the banks carrying 
the paper. When the department of examination receives a re- 
quest from a member to obtain such a statement, this fact is 
passed: on to all banks by the examiner, since it has been agreed 
that no other member bank is to accept the account of an indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation on a borrowing basis until such time 
as the requested statement has been received. 


This indirect method was found necessary to prevent any one 
bank from being placed in an embarrassing position by insisting’ 
upon such an audit, as it not infrequently would happen that some 
other bank, not knowing all the facts, might be willing to accept 
the statements without an audit. It is often difficult to under- 
stand why such a situation should exist, but that it does exist is 
unfortunately true. 


The accountant should never forget that, while he is under a 
direct obligation to his client; he is also under a moral obligation 
to the bankers and others who may use his audit as a basis for 
granting credit. Unless he makes every effort to hold the confi- 
dence of those to whom he owes a moral obligation he cannot 
expect his profession to maintain the position it should in the 
business community. 


In conclusion, a sound cost-accounting system is pertinent to 
the banker whenever the facts indicate that the operating policies 
of the business are not satisfactory. When such a situation is 
indicated, further detailed analysis is called for to determine 
whether or not corrective measures can be instituted before serious 
damage has been done to the business. The whole business struc- 
ture is only as sound as its underlying credit structure, and this 
car. be sound only when both the business man and the banker 
are fully informed respecting the actual facts and conditions in 
cach particular line of business. 


Cost SEcTION 







































































































































































































































































































































































Wire Stitching Machine for Shipping Paper 

Recent decisions on the part of paper mills to use cartons in 
shipping their products to jobbers in all parts of the country has 
given rise to much discussion as to the most economical way in 
which the mills themselves 
can take advantage of this 
recent development. 

It is believed, according 
to reports, that the paper 
boxes, shipped flat to the 
mills, scored and ready to 
be set up and stitched, will 
be the ultimate solution for 
the most economical method 
of shipping and handling. 

This process of sending 
the boxes flat will necessi- 
tate stitching machines in 
the mills themselves and, 
with this demand in view. 
the J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany, Niagare Falls, N. Y., 
and Chicago, has designed 
and is manufacturing a wire 
stitching machine especially 
for paper box makers, print- 
ers and book binders. 

Special features in these 
machines include positive 
control, a trip lever design- 
ed to give greater freedom 
in feeding and controlled 
speed in operation, a stitch 
support attached directly to 
the slide bar and operating 
with it, a solid steel cylin- 
der and a specially built 
wire feeder. 

The J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany are specialists in wire 
stitching machine equipment, having been manufacturing wire 
stitchers and nothing else, for a period of forty-five years. They 
are strongly represented throughout the country, some concerns 
using as many as two hundred of them. The machines are made 
in sizes and capacities to meet every requirement, and are guar- 
anteed to give most economical and efficient service. 








Backus to Develop Seine River 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ontario, April 25, 1927.—It is understood that an 
agreement has been completed between the Hon. William Finlay- 
son, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario, with E. W. 
Backus, the millionaire pulp and paper manufacturer, and Strachan 
Johnson, K. C., of Toronto, by which Mr. Backus is to supply 
municipalities designated by the Government, mining corporations, 
and other industries, at the rate of $14 per horse-power from his 
Seine River development. While it is stated that such an arrange- 
ment has been reached, the details have not yet been committed 
to a legal agreement. This, it is stated, will be done as soon 
as the necessary legal documents are prepared. 

Seine River right of development was granted to Backus by 
the Drury Government when the Hon. Beniah Bowman was 
Minister of Lands and Forests, but with the change of Govern- 
ment the Ferguson Administration refused to issue the leases 
on the ground that it was not in the public interest. In the 
meantime, however, Backus had spent considerable money on the 
development. It was decided to grant Backus the lease in view 
of his investment, with the proviso that power be supplied to 
other concerns as directed by the Government. 
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Mr. Finlayson had no comment to make other than to stat, 
that the $14 figure had been arrived at after the Governmen 
and the Backus interests had gone over the matter together, |; 
is stated that the Backus lease and the Government's authority 
to order the sale of power at the $14 rate is practically perpetual, 


Louisville Paper Co. Opens Memphis Branch 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Louisvitte, Ky., April 25, 1927.—The Louisville Paper Com. 
pany has opened a branch house in Memphis, Tenn., and js 
now getting its stock delivered to that point. For the present, 
the company will carry fine papers only, but it will have a very 
complete line of all grades of fine papers, envelopes, Bristol 
boards, blanks, tags, writings, bonds, ledgers, etc. ultimately. 

The plant is located at 820 Kentucky street, and has its own 
private sidings, and excellent facilities for loading and unloading. 

From the Memphis Branch, the company will work the terri- 
tory composed of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Western Ken- 
tucky and Western Tennessee. The branch is under the manage- 
ment of Wm. H. Bromme, who has been with the company for 
several years, and who has been one of its representatives in 
the printing trade in Louisville. 

The company expects to have its formal opening the first week 
in May, which will probably be in the nature of a reception, 
buffet luncheon, and a general house warming. 

The company has in the hands of the printer a price list and 
catalog, which will be off the press this week. This list will 
be issued as from the Memphis branch. Owing to the business 
the company had in the territory described, it has long felt that 
the trade in that section could be better served by it from 
Memphis branch, which has prompted it to open up at that point. 





Changes in American Writing Operations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., April 26, 1927——Rumors have been current 
that the American Writing Paper Company was to close down 
its Norman Division. Saturday President Sidney L. Willson 
issued the following statement: 

There has been more or less publicity given to the fact that 
changes in our operations have been, and are taking place. 
These will continue, but such changes are simply to effect econo- 
mies and should not be construed as lack of business for such is 
not the case. If we find it economical to transfer tonnage from 
one mill to another to operate that mill on a 100 per cent basis 
instead of two mills 50 per cent of the time, the sum paid to 
the operatives is practically the same but savings are made in 
other directions which it is our duty to take advantage of. The 
Norman mill is not shut down and will continue to run until 
such time as we find it advantageous to transfer the tonnage 
to some other mill. This applies to any of our mills. 


Industrial Research Institute 

The creation of an Industrial Research Institute, with an en- 
dowment of $2,000,000, is the ultimate aim of the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, Premier of Ontario. He believes that many industries 
would be glad to cooperate in the building of such an organization. 
The Premier contends that such an institute would do much to 
cheapen processing methods in the paper, woodworking, mining 
and allied industries of the province. He says that the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, of Iroquois Falls, would erect a unit 
at Cochrane if the idea is found to be feasible. Recently Mr. 
Ferguson had a conference with Alex Smith, President of the 
Abitibi Company, when an agreement was reached that the officials 
of the company would survey plant possibilities in the contemplated 
field, while the Ontario government would determine the avail- 
ability of raw materials. While the mill, if erected, would not be 


more than 250 tons, it would mean a considerable addition to 
the industrial assets of Cochrane. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


880.U.8.PAT.OFF, 


Venturi Circulators 
and Separators 


for paper drying 


Require no cold water injection 
chanical pumps, as the Geaien drier 
process steam creates ample suction to 
remove condensate. 


Freedom from 

moving parts 

Low Maintenance 
‘osts 


CIRCULATOR 


They are simple, durable, effi- 
cient and inexpensive. They in 
crease the efficiency of the “rier 
and reduce production costs. 

a. moving parts to get out of 


ag Uniform Dryin 
Adaptable to all a aie ~ 


machin 
Write for iucnier No. 239 
Penberthy Injector Co. 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 71 BEEKMAN st. 


CANADIAN PLANT: WINDSOR, SEPARATOR 
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SERVING AMERICA’S 
INDUSTRIES 


58% 76% 
Soda Ash Caustic Soda 


Modified Special 
Soda Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Paper and Pulp Industry 
To Any Point in the 
Cl Unie Sse Diamond] 
Alkalies on Short Notice!, 
HETHER your plant is 
located in New York, 
Ohio, or in the Middle west, 
you can be sure of quick 
deliveries of Diamond Alkali 
Products. 


Nationwide warehouse 
stocks available in every in- 
dustrial center, make possible 
immediate fulfillment of less 
than carload orders to any 
point, while from the com- 
plete Diamond plamts at 
Painesville, Ohio, carload 
shipments of the highest 
quality Alkalies are made 
promptly as your require- 
ments demand. 


Every Alkali user should 
have a copy of the Diamond 
Alkali Handbook—48 pages 
of helpful information em- 
bodying uses, analysis, 
tables, and many other in- 
teresting features. Send for 
your copy now. 


DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


There are Diamond Stocks in Your Vicinity 
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[Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING A APRIL 23, 1927 
SUMMARY 


ae a 
Wall paper 48 bls., 43 cs. 
Paper hangings s., 5 crates, 7 cs. 
RE PSR Raa i 1,815 rolls 
Printing paper 7 bis., 178 cs. 
Wrapping paper s., 5 cs. 
Packing paper 5 cs. 
Tissue paper cs. 
EE NS, ooo ck pb bb aa 605s ame 21 cs. 
Decalcomania paper 

Metal coated paper 

Saaiace coated paper 

Baryta coated paper 

Gold coated paper 

ee ed etc abe su we ene 12 
Filter paper 

Silk paper 

Parchment paper 

Transparent paper 

Cover paper 

Bristol boards 

OE So Leak stab Secveuhes udunedbe 
Writing paper 

Bowl paper 

Straw pulp board 

PTE: 5; ns o6S o Sin 5 Sie ones sake het 1, aol rolls 
Miscellaneous paper 260 rolls, 30 bls., 102 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie,- St. Na 
zaire, 920 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
486 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 800 
cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Wilson, Marseilles, 78 cs. 

The Surbrug Co., Ontario. Havre, 15 cs. 

Standard. Products Corp., Ontario, Havre, 80 cs. 

WALL PAPER 


Keller-Dorian Paper Corp., Aquitania, Southamp- 
ton, 15 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., 
ton, 8 bls. 

Bendix Paper Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, “Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs., 
28 bis. 
W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 9 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Minnetonka, London, 12 bls. 
Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Berengaria, Southamp- 


ton, 9 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 15 


Inc., Aquitania, Southamp- 


s. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 21 Ms... 6 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Paris, Havre. 1 c« 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 3 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Minnetonka, 
London, 5 crates. 

NEWS PRINT 
The Star Co., Braheholm, Hallstavik, 1,453 rolls. 


M. Gottesman Co., Inc., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
187 rolls. 


M. Gottesman Co., Inc., 
burg, 175 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 130 cs. 
. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
burg, 7 bls. 
Oxford University Press, 
7 cs. 
C. Steiner, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 25 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 


penation Express Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 
2 bis. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
burg, 47 bis. 

Bendix Paper Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

PACKING PAPER 

National Shawmut Bank, Aquitania, Southamp- 
tom. 2 ce 

International Forwarding Co., 
burg, 13 cs. 


Drottningholm, Gothen- 


Deutschland, Ham- 


Caronia, Liverpool, 


Braheholm, Gothen- 


Deutschland, Ham- 


TISSUE PAPER 

Light Foor Schwartz Co., Havre Maru, Kobe, 

cs. 

F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 12. cs. 

PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 21 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

C. W. Sellers, Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs. 

B. F.. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 26 
cs. (duplex). 


B. F, Drakenfeld & Co., 
cs. (simplex). 
C. W. Sellers, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 10 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 13 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 


Bruckman & 


Celtic, Liverpool, 13 


Hensel, 
Bremen, 28 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 
Hamburg, | cs. 

, SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 3 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Hamburg, 11 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., 
cs 


Lorbacher, Columbus, 


Deutschland, 


Deutschland, 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 32 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 76 


cs. 
GO'D COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 8 cs. 
GALLIC PAPER 


Keutfel & Esser, American Farmer, London, 
1 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, American Farmer, London, 1 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 9 cs. 


B. Altman & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Kolesch & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Amer. 
London, 6 cs. 
E 


. Fougera & Co., Majestic, Southampt 
SILK PAPER 

S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 

S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, | cs. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Volendam, Rot- 


terdam, 3 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
Interna‘ional Ferwarding Co., Deutschland, Ham- 


burg, 10 cs. 
BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Eser, American Farmer, London, 1 cs. 
TYPON PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
R. F. Downing & Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 


2 cs. 
BOWL PAPER 
C. A. Johnson & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 26 bls. 
STRAW PULP BOARD 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 200 pkgs. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 176 rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
209 rolls. 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Volendam, 
200 rolls. 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., 
182 rolls. 

Haas Bros.. Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 130 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 534 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Steiner Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 24 


Farmer, 


n, 61 cs. 


Rotterdam, 


Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 
ton, 6 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 2 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg. 17 cs. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., 
burg, 215 rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 
enburg, 45 rolls. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
enburg, 30 bls. 

& H. Levy, Paris. Havre, 2 cs. 

Oualit y Art N. wvelty Co., Paris. Havre, 31 cs. 

Gu*hout freres, Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 

A. L. Diament & Co., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 

H. Field, Celtic, Liverpool. 6 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., Rotterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 5 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Yorck, Bremen, 11 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Yorck, Bremen, 49 
bls. thread waste. 

Chemical National Bank, Yorck, Bremen, 33 bls. 
rags. 

J. A. Brookman, Volendam, Rotterdam, 46 bls. 
rags. 


Aquitania, Southamp- 


Drottningholm, Gothen- 
Drottningholm, Goth- 


, Drottningholm, Goth- 


Fenton, Inc., Yorck, Bremen, 45 bls. 


D. M. 
rags 

S. Silberman & Co., 
bis. rags. ‘ 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Blue 
andria, 35 bls. rags 

Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. rags. 

=. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rags, 116 bls. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 2% 
bls. rags. 


Hicks, Inc., Havre Maru, Kobe, 20 bjs, 


Havre Maru, Osaka, 9 


Havre Maru, 0, 


Triangle, Alex. 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 135 


Tomalva, Antwerp, 3] 


N, Trust Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 354 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overtcn, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
don, 86 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
67 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co.. 
Exchange, London, 75 bls, rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
chester, 73 bls. bagging. 

Guaranty Trust Co., 
bls. cotton waste 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
37 bis. rags. 

Bulkley, _Dunton & Co., Wytheville, ——, 53 
bls. rags. 

N ms Trust Co., 
begg ng. 

Brown Bros. 
bla. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Havre, 54 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 


Francisco, Newcastle, 239 
Francisco, Antwerp, 10] 
London Exchange, Lop- 
London Exchauge, London, 


London 
Coelleda, Man- 


Coelleda, Manchester, 50 


Wytheville, Rotterdam, 


Minnetonka, London, 88 bis. 


& Co., Minnetonka, Londen, 38 


Ontario, 
Ontario, Havre, 


rags. 

: J. Keller Co., Inc., Ontario, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
rags, 53 bls. bagging. 

Chemical National Bank, Ontario, Havre, 22 bis 
new cuttings. 

Chase National Bank, 
bls. bagging. 

G. P. Lotterhand, Pres. 
bls. rags. 

i Ae 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., G. Washington, Bremen, 


28 bis. rags. 
OLD ROPE 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Volendam, Rotterdam, 
83 coils. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
33 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 56 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 94 
ccils. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
100 coils, 
W. Schall & Co., Ontario, Havre, 121 coils 
W. Schall & Co., Hektor, Marseilles, 86 coils 
MANILA ROPE 
Brown _Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 55 
pkgs., ‘78- coils. 

The Burrshel Co., 
coils. 

The Burrshel Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 26 pkgs. 

De Grauw, Aymar & Co., Wytheville, Rotter- 
dam, 130 coils. 

International Cordage & Yarn Co.; Wytheville, 
Rotterdam, 285 co’ls. 

Grady Travers Co., 
coils, 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 30 
coils. 

N. Y. Trust Co., ‘Hektor, Barcelona, 83 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 6° 


cok s. 
HEMP ROPE 
: Y. Cordage Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 15 pkgs 
CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Vestris, 
1,668 bags. 
"Atterbury Bros., Inc., Vestris, Buenos Aires, 
1,850 bags. 
. H. Grace, Vestris, Buenos Aires, 846 bags. 
* Champion Coated Paper Co., Vestris, Buenos 
Aires, 1,659 bags. 
ww, M. Duche & Sons, West Lashaway, Buenos 
#@,002 bags, 180,120 kilos. 
ional City Bank, West Lashaway, Buenos 
jres, 1,539 bags. 151,422 Ibs. 
Casein Manfg. Co:, West Lashaway, Buenos 
bat 584 bags, 77,228 Ibs. 
magoneh Corp., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 399 bags. 


(Continued on page 66) 


76 bis. 
Havre, 164 
Ontario, Havre, 121 bls. 
Hektor, Barcelona, 100 
Harding, Bremen, 38 


Spence, Braheholm, Gothenburg, 53 bls. 


Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


Francisco, Manchester, 


Majestic, Southampton, 7 


Wytheville, Rotterdam, 215 


Buenos Aires, 





bls 


men, 


dam, 


dam, 
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Is the “Diamond” there? 


Hundreds of engineers make sure that the | 
Jenkins “Diamond” mark and signature is | 


on every valve they install. 


They know that this is an unfailing sign 
of long term low cost valve service—that 


once installed, a genuine Jenkins is in the | 


line to stay. 


Jenkins performance is due to the fact that 
each genuine Jenkins has reserve strength. 


Each is proven in a wide margin test before 
it is allowed to leave the factory. Jenkins | 
Valves in s andard, medium or extra heavy | 


patterns are obtainable through supply 
houses everywhere, 


JENKINS BROS. 

80 White Street .......! New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue . Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street . .Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard ... .Chicago, Ill. 

JENKINS BROS., Limited 

Veontreal, Canada London, England 


MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


Serve every Felt Purpose in an 


efficient and satisfactory way. 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


Made in three, four, five 
and six ply—60” to 214” wide. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


For 82 Years Makers of Fine Faced Felts 
for Papermakers 
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Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


IN 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 


Purity 9914% 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 

For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 

oe Re Oe OS eee rrererrrs 1200 H.P. 

For Brown Paper Mill Co. ................ 3430 H.P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 

orders, total 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 

orders, total 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 

total 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 

WEL Ue, Wes vccceceecuske eens eucatseuens 203 
Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. ...... 1500 
John Lang Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa a 
Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa.. 

Northern Board & Paper Co., San Fomaaiitins 

Cal., two orders, total 400 
Crown Williamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 

Cal., two orders, total 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, ae 

two orders, total 920 H.P. 
Kieckhefer Container Co. Delete; Wa Fs iss 1800 H.P. 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bldg., Denver 


Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. 513 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 64) 


D. < Andrews & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


155 PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, 1927 


Zs: Weds & Sons, Minnetonka, London, 250 


bags. 

r H. Grace, Sardinian Prince, Buenos Aires, 
423 bags, 25,380 kilos. E. 

Crawford, Hammond & Co., Sardinian Prince, 
Buenos Aires, 834 bags, 50,040 kilos. 

WOOD PULP 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Yorck, ——, 525 bls. 
wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Braheholm, Stock- 
holm, 2,500 bls. sulphite. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Braheholm, bls. rag 

. % ing, 2,500 bis. rm avaete. 

. Seiguame & , Braheholm, Gothenburg, 

350 ‘bls. sulphite. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
150 bis. dry soda pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
1,100 bls. wood pulp. Cc. ‘s i 
ae Dunton & Co., Braheholm, ——, 875 bls. rags. 
bls. sulphite. 

. Sergeant & Co., Pvattninghele, Gothen- 95 bls. rags. 
burg, 449 bis. dry soda pulp. 
M. Gottesman & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- bis. ra 
dam, 1,000 bls. wood pulp. E. 7 * Keller Co., 
WOOD FLOUR bls. rags. 


Hg Kramer & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 300 dam, 354 bls. rags. 


CHINA CLAY 
Moore & Munger, Wells City, Bristol, 224 bags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, i927 


News Publishing Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
$1 rolls news print. 

The Citizen Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 42 
rolls news print. bls. rags. 


bls. rags. 
bls. rags. 
bls. rags. 


coils old rope. 


~*~ —, 


W. Schall & 
128 bls. paper stock, 


90 rolls straw board. 
bls. ra 


bls. rags. 


Richmond Paper Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, Anglo South American Trust Co., Ontario, 


21 bis. paper. Havre, 245 bls. rags. 


Stone, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 108 bls. rags. 
R. Siok Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 60 bis. rags. rope. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 260 G. M. Graves Co., Missouri, London 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Congoleum Nairn Co., 


MacBlaine Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 24 bls, rags. 
Old Colony Trust Co., 


hy, Tomalva, Rotterdam, 98 bls. rags. 
ard & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 437 Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Gustavsholm, 


Phila. Girard Natl. Bank, Tomalva, Rotterdam, 


— Bros. & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 35 Castle & Overton, Inc., Tigre, 


2nd National Bank of Boston, Tomalva, Rotter- 
M. Friedman, Tomalva, Rotterdam, 109 bis. 


rags. 
v: Galaup, Bog Island, Leghorn, 166 bls. rags. 
: London Exchange, London, 


Spaulding & Tewksbury, 
2nd ae Bank, Wytheville, Rotterdam, 90 
Bulk me Dunton & Co., 
Garfield National Bank, Ontario, Havre, 270 


a 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, 1927 


</ 


W. H. Masson, Missouri, London, 131 coils old 


’ é 
; old rope. vo 
Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 46 Crocker, Burbank Co., Missouri, 
bls. waste paper. 

Kalbfieisch Corp., West Lashaway, B. 
1,250 bags casein, 165,545 Ibs. 


London, 3 


Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 249 Aires, 


Atlas woe Manfg. Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 50 ist Natl. Bank of Boston, West Lashaway, 8. 


Aires, 250 bags casein, 15, 000 kilos. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 208 ¢oj 
Tomalva, Rotterdam, $3 old rope. "] r - 


Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 15) 


Brown Bros. & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 253 coils old rope. 


ist National Bank of Boston, Sardinian Prince, 
Buenos Aires, 167 bags casein, 10,020 kilos 


Stock. 
holm, 1,200 bls. sulphite pul 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Gustavsholm, Cermany, 
3,084 bls. wood pulp. 


Germany, 56 
bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, 1927 


Inc., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 59 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Braheholm, Halmstad, 
2,000 bis. sulphite. 

Baltimore American, Braheholm, Hallstavik, 
1,452 rolls news print 

Hubbs, Coming & & Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
350 rolls wrapping pape! 
bee : * ee x ‘Co., Braheholm, Gothen. 
Wytheville 252 uu rolls, S .paper. 

. r . EM . Sergeant & S- Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
1,615 Mis. dry sete pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Braheholm, 
Gothenburg, 1,075 bls. sulphite pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Braheholm, Gothen- 


Wytheville, Rotterdam, 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Braheholm, Gothen- Castle & Overton, Inc., Ontario, Havre, 40 burg, 500 bis. wood pulp 


burg, 1,750 bls. wood pulp. bis. rags. 
E, j. Keller Co., Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp, 
58 bls. rags. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, 1977 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Dago, Sheet Harbor, 1,590 bls. ra 


rette paper. 


Phila. Girard Natl. 
100 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Ss. 
tons wood pulp. Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, France, 68 r 


bls. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 23, i927 


333, bls. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


chester, 139 bls. bagging. 
E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Manchester Corp., Man- 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Carplaka, France, 196 
bis. rags. bls. rags. 


Wood Utilization Committee to Meet 


WasuinctTon, D. C., April 26, 1927.—The annual meeting of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, of which Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover is chairman, will be held at the 
Commerce Department on May 3 and 4, for the purpose of 
formulating a program of activity of the committee for the next 
12 months, which will make for closer wood utilization and better 
manufacturing, distributing and wood-using practices of the in- 
dustry. A closer utilization of our timber resources in the opinion 
of the committee, is the most practical means of commercial re- 
forestation. Colonel W. B. Greeley, Forester, U. S. Forest Service, 
1s vice chairman of the committee, which is composed of 133 
representatives of producers, distributors and consumers of forest 
products. 

Secretary Hoover will preside over the conference and make 
the opening address. On the first day of the conference each 
group will discuss its respective problems concerning the work 
of the committee. The second day will be devoted to sub-com- 
mittee meetings. 

These groups will select their respective chairmen for the next 
12 months and the newly selected chairmen will preside over the 
group meetings. At the closing session each group chairman will 


D. I. Murphy, Hektor, 
Bank, Hektor, Barcelona, 


. Keller Co., Inc., 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Braheholm, Goth- 


State Bank, Ontario, Havre, 148 bls. rags. ae 600 bls. sulphite pulp. 
A. Hurst & Co., Ontario, Havre, 244 bls. rags. Bulkle 
Stephano Bros., Ontario, Havre, 14 cs. ciga- 250 bls. sulphate Rue. 


y, Dunton & Co., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 


National City 
Barcelona, 37 bls. rags. bis. rags. 7 
Robert Blank, Hog Island, Naples, 145 bis. rags. 
Baltimore Trust Co., Ontario, Havre, 75 bls. 


ank, Hog Island, Genoa, 100 


Hektor, Barcelona, 168 rags 
National City Bank, Ontario, Havre, 1,560 bis. 


s. 
uck, Kiaer & Co., Inc 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

E. Keller S Inc., Binnendyk, Karlsruhe, 


, Kolsnaren, Oslo, 1,040 
Egypt Maru, Hamburg, 


Monchester Corp., Man- — Inc., Goettingen, Hamburg, 


p. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Western Ally, Holland, 
361 bls. wood pulp. 


present to the general committee the program for the next year 
that his group has determined. A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held on the afternoon of May 4 in order to take 
steps for the immediate execution of the adopted projects. 


Freight Rates on Toilet Not Unreasonable 


Wasurincron, D. C., April 26—William A. Maidens, an’ Exam- 
iner of the Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared a pro- 
posed report for the Commission in which he did not find unreas- 
onable or “otherwise unlawful” rates on toilet paper and paper 
towels from Carthage, N. Y., to destinations in central, western and 
southern territories. The complaint, which was filed by the Na- 
tional Paper Products Company against the New York Central 
Railroad Company, has been dismissed. 


Receiver for Culbertson Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18, 1927.—Attorney Stanley Roettinger 
has been appointed receiver for the Culbertson Paper Company, 
325 West Third street, by United States District Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper. The Culbertson Company filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy March 29, stating that its debts could not be met. 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


If you plan to take up Manufacturers of 


whe = SUPERCALENDERED 

wi Manufacture of and 

ee - 1s MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
3. Aires 

a New Paper Specialties and LITHOGRAPHIC 

208 coil or if you are confronted with color PAPERS 

—_— problems of any kind, such as fast- Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Prince, ness to light, fastness to alkali, two- Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
+ Stock. sidedness, please consult our newly dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 

‘ermany, equipped laboratories and our ex- Label Papers. 

any, 56 perienced staff. aleo 

) 230 Fifth Avenue Bleached me and Soda, 
tale NEW YORK —— 

eet 200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
dil Sir SPR ICT aE ae New York Chicago 

Sethe i oy) 508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
enburg, os Lar 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1eholm, (te. “x Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rothen- Sad Hs a>. Pg Ua RP a EO aa Fase eee A: 

Goth- 

nburg, 

a, 100 


. rags eT ct me Prompt deliveries 


50 bls ag : } made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 


a penal Why do many users of col- 
=| |RAG CUTTERS | | sts | Syocurss: 
quirements from Heller & 
= Merz? Because they know 
year that this is a dependable 
-om- source of supply for qual- 
ity dyestuffs—and that 
every shipment is up to 
standard, and as ordered. 
Ask us to quote on your re- 

quirements. 


1,040 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY The HETLER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudson St,New York 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. Philadelphia 


Boston Chieago 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


° ° Springfield, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives 24 Lester Street 


Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 
Prompt deliveries made from stocks in New York, Boston, 


Sole Agents for Europe Philadelphia, Chicago 


R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE P*vER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1927. 


During the past week, the amount of business transacted in the 
local paper market was fairly satisfactory. The prevailing de- 
matid for the different grades of paper is corisidered about normal 
for the time of the year.’ Prices continue to hold up to schedule 
very well, in most instancés, and apparently there have been very 
few cases of shading recorded lately. 

The news print market is exhibiting an excellent undertone, 
considéting the héavy production which has been maintained for 
Consumption is proceeding in a routine manner while 


*prices remain steady, although unconfirmed reports of concessions 


have been heardin some quarters. Stocks of news: print paper 
in hand at, the, mills are said to be not unduly large. 

Steadiness continues to prevail in the paper board market. Pro- 
duction’ is’ being keyed to the current demand of consumers, and 
prices are steady to firm. Some mills are reported to be sold 
several weeks in advance. The position of the fine paper indus- 
try is quite sound, and tissues are in excellent request. Condi- 
tions in the coarse paper market are also favorable, and there 
are no signs of any slackening of the demand for wrapping paper. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The demand for ground wood has ‘been rather quiet of late. 
Production is proceedingly steadily with more favorable weather 
conditions, and accumulations are reported to be in sufficient 
volume to take care of immediate requirements. No radical 
price changes were recorded during the past week. 


Chemical Pulp 

Now that the labor disputes have apparently been settled in 
Norway and-Sweden, the chemical pulp market is becoming more 
stable, and no further developments in the situation were re- 
ported during the past week. Both foreign and domestic chemical 
pulp have been in good request, influenced by the easier prices 
recorded recently, and some large orders have been booked for 
forward delivery. Prices remain unchanged from the preceding 
week’s quotations. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Both domestic and imported old rope have been in improved 
request lately. Manila rope, in particular, is attracting more in- 
terest from consumers. The bagging market is in a strong posi- 
tion and prices are holding up to schedule in a satisfactory manner. 
Supplies of imported gunny are said to be very limited. 

Rags 

The paper mills are beginning to take more interest in the rag 
market than of late, judging by the increased volume of inquiries 
being received. The current schedule of prices is considered to 
be reasonable in many quarters, and a substantial gain in sales 
volume is anticipated in the near future. 


Waste Paper 
Demand for paper stock from the board mills is said to be 
improving somewhat. Old kraft machine compressed bales are in 
particularly good request at steady prices, while there are per- 
sistent inquiries for No. 1 white news and No. 1 mixed paper for 
future requirements. While business generally is not too lively, 
many dealers are looking forward to the future with confidence. 


( LATLST 
sa ID MARKET REVIEW 


Twine 


The twine market continues in a healthy position, influenced to 
some extent by the prevailing heavy consumption of wrapping 
paper. Inquiries for future business are fairly numerous and the 


future outlook is promising. Prices are generally being maintained 
at formerly quoted levels. 


An Interesting Issue of “How” 


Boston, Mass., April 25, 1927.—“How” for April, published by 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, A. V. Howland, editor, is 
full of suggestions for the printing trade in regard to expanding 
business. The spirit of “Concord and Lexington,” the title of 
the first article, is spreading in New England today, in the face 
of the oppression and aggression of outside interests, according 
to the author. Other articles include “The Cost Sheet and the 
Bluff,” a sequel to the story printed in the March “How,” en- 
titled, “Calling a Bluff,” “A Half-Tone Story,” “A Fish Story,” 
“Analysis of the 1927 Calendar,” and “The Printer Who Won't 
Talk.” Enclosed with the issue is a pamphlet entitled, “Does 
Fishing Make All Men Liars or Do Only Liars Fish?” by Don 
Marquis in the New York Sun, printed by Frank W. Wardwell, 
of Portland, Me., secretary of the Portland Typothetae, on Milton 
Laid Text, Deckle Edge. 


Paper Bag Body to Surrender Charter 


Deputy State Attorney General William B. Groat announced 
Monday before Referee Anthony P. Ludden that the offer of the 
Allied Paper Bag and Twine Jobbers’ Association of Greater 
New York to dissolve in order to avoid further charges under 
the Donnelly Anti-Trust act, had been found acceptable to the 
Attorney General's office. It was said that the dissolution would 
take place soon. 

Mr. Groat said he had examined the dissolution proposal and 
if the association would act accordingly no further action would 
be deemed necessary against it as a trust alleged to control the 
paper bag industry in its territory. Mr. Ludden has been in- 
vestigating the alleged monopoly. Jacob H. Corn, attorney for 
the association, said that the organization would surrender its 
charter and also would present proof of complete dissolution at 
the next hearing before the Referee, which is set for May 24. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 26, 1927—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 1,000 pounds of 22x34— 
80, No. 40 gray safety writing paper: Perfect Safety Paper Com- 
pany, at 17 cents per pound; George LaMonte & Son, 20.5 cents, 
and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 16 cents. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on April 27 
for 19,650 pounds (100,000 sheets) of 18%x35%4 white paper for 
recording instrument charts. Bids will also be received on the 
same date for 10,000 pounds of 26x38 marble grained jute board. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper. Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 1,500 
sheets of 24x36—216, brown cloth lined paper at $244.00, bids for 
which were received on April 11. 
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Notice to Pulp and Paper Makers, regarding 
Freeness Pulp TESTER patent. situation. We 
are sole distributors of the SCHOPPER FREE- 
NESS TESTER for judging BEATER perform- 
ance. This PULP TESTER is protected by 
United States patent to Riegler No. 1,193,613. 
aaawas This patent basically covers the principle of the 
meee fee Schopper-Riegler tester. Other pulp testers em- 
aPping s os ‘ 
nd the ploying the same principle are being offered to 
itained the trade. It is our intention to enforce our rights 
| strictly against all infringers on the Riegler pat- 
ents. Users of infringing Pulp Testers are equal- 
- by LDPE WAN ees ly guilty with manufacturers of same. 
nding 


na FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 
. ce ty ab , ' 

Hp. DED) Va \ | Sole distributors for SCHOPPER-RIEGLER 
” en- 
tory,” 
Won't at i? y, 5} Lobe ; 
‘Does 72 Duane St. New York, N. Y. 
Don 

lwell, 

ilton 


FREENESS PULP-TESTER 


] “FS QUALITY PULPS 


f the 


rater ~ “HAFSLUND BEAR” 


nder 


= SIMPLE change in the manufac- 
turing process often results in a 

and pronounced decrease in cost of pro- “FORSHAGA” 

a duction. Bleached Sulphite 

in- Paper Mills use Starch for sizing te 

for produce better and stronger sheets 

7 with lower cost of manufacture. 

Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for “HURUM SPECIAL” 
beater-sizing increases strength of Extra Strong Kraft 
sheet and gives improved finish. 

Our FOX HEAD brand for top-siz- NORWAY 
ing is more economical than all glue- 
size—gives perfect satisfaction. “BAMBLE” 

KOOS Extra Strong Kraft 


Corn Products Refining Company . BAC 


Bleached Sulphite 


17 Battery Place New York 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
TC. 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 































































































































































































































































































Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1927. 


Considering the time of the year, conditions in the local chemical 
market are practically normal. The demand for paper makers’ 
chemicals is well sustained and the volume of inquiries being re- 
ceived for forward business is fairly satisfactory. Contract with- 
Grawals are still moving at a steady pace and indications are that 
the movement will continue until the end of the month, at least. 
Prices are holding up very well and there is not much talk of con- 
cessions. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market, al- 
though the demand for both the pulp and powder has quietened 
down somewhat. Shipments against contract are moving in good 
volume and prices remain unchanged. The pulp is quoted at $60 
per ton, in bulk, and the powder at from 4 cents to 4% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The undertone of the bleaching 
powder market is sound. The demand for this product is fairly 
persistent and substantial shipments are going forward on stand- 
ing contracts. Bleaching powder is still selling at from $2 to 
$2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quan- 
tity and grade. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein shows some signs of improve- 
~ment. Supplies are reported to be rather limited and quotations are 
steady to firm. Contract withdrawals are proceeding in a normal 
manner. Imported casein is quoted at from 19 cents to 20 cents a 
pound. Domestic casein is offered at from 18% cents to 19% 
cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—wWhile production of caustic soda continues 
heavy, the output is being readily absorbed, and accumulations are 
not in excess of requirements. No radical price changes have been 
reported for some time. Quotations on caustic soda range from $3 
to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. Spot car lots 
are quoted at $3.20 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Most of the business transacted in the china 
clay market during the past week was along routine lines. Stocks 
are finding their way into consumption in moderate volume. Prices 
are unaltered. Domestic washed clay is quoted at from $8 to $9 
a ton, at mine, and pulverized at $10 per ton. Imported china clay 
is offered at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Production of chlorfne is proceeding in satisfac- 
tory volume. The demand for this product is persistent and there 
are no undue accumulations. Prices remain steady and unchanged. 
The quotation on chlorine is still 4 cents a pound, in tanks, or 
multiunit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quotation is 
from 4% cents to 4%4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The Rosin market continues to fluctuate from day to 
day. At the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the 
paper mills are now offered at from $10.70 to $10.95 per 286 
pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin remains unchanged at 
$9.50 per 280 pounds, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Offerings of salt cake appear to be rather scarce 
at present. Manufacturers are said to be keeping production just 
ahead of consumption and the market is exhibiting a sound under- 
tone. Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at 
works. Chrome salt cake is offered at from $14 tc $15 a ton, in 

bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Demand for soda ash is well sustained and the 
market is in an excellent position. Contract withdrawals are mov- 
ing in satisfactory volume and there are no signs at present of the 
movement moderating. Prices remain unchanged. Contract quo- 
tations of soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.3214, and in barrels, $1.5714. 

STARCH.—Excellent shipments of starch are moving into con- 
sumption and the market is exhibiting greater activity, stimulated 
by the easier prices quoted recently, which still prevail. Special 
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paper makers’ starch continues to be offered at $3.07 per 199 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.24 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Trading in the Sulphate of 
alumina market was rather light during the past week. Contract 
withdrawals, however, continued to move at a normal pace and 
greater activity is anticipated in the near future. Commercial 
grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.50 per 
100 pounds, in bags, at works, in car lots. The iron free is offered 
at from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 
SULPHUR.—Demand for sulphur is fairly brisk and the tone 
of the market continues very strong. Contract withdrawals are 
being maintained in a normal manner. Prices are holding up to 
schedule, in most instances. The grades of sulphur used in the 


paper mills are still quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at 
mine. 


TALC.—The position of the talc market is practically unchanged, 
most of the business transacted during the past week was along 
routine lines. Contract shipments continue to move at a steady 
pace. American talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern 
mines. French talc is offered at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


Paterson Parchment Co. Has Great Five 


Passaic, N. J., April 25, 1927.—The basket ball team of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company won the championship of 
the Industrial and at the same time won permanent possession of 





CHAMPION TEAM OF PATERSON PARCHMENT Co. 


the William P. Aldrich Cup and the first leg on the trophy pre- 
sented by Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson. The Parchment quar- 
tet completed a great season, its standing in the league being 14 
won, 1 lost, .933 percentage. 


Vermont Pad and Excelsior Co. Starts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GiLMAN, Vt., April 18, 1927.—Utilizing an old warehouse, the 
Gilman Paper Company has recently established a new industry 
here known as the Vermont Pad and Excelsior Company and is 
making pads for packing around furniture. Starting with only 
seven men, the company hopes to develop as successful a market 
for this product as for its paper bags. 

Two big machines in the paper mill give employment to 210 
hands and the daily output of the factory on a 24-hour schedule is 
50 tons of news print and 60 tons of kraft paper. The bag fac- 
tory was built in 1919 and has been twice enlarged. This employs 
190 hands and its daily output of four carloads of bags goes all 
over the United States and clear to the Pacific coast. The big 
dam furnishes 5,000 horse-power for the plant and their power 
house generates 3,000 horse-power for steam purposes. 

Mr. Gilman is very much interested in developing Vermont and 
is a frequent visitor to the village. 
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AMERICAN . CONSIGa wRaae 


Over forty-one years’ experience in the clay 
industry has naturally resulted in the adoption 
of the most scientific methods and practices. 
This record of achievement is your guarantee 
of Clay of absolute uniformity at prices con- 
sistent with M. E. quality and service. 

Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


THE 
MINER-EDGAR CO- 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 








for Water Softeners 


“International,” having 
made a prolonged study } 
of the proper grades of 
salt for Zeolite systems, 
will be glad to advise 
with you regarding the 
best salt for your equip- 
ment. 


Our water softener 
grades, as well as other 
types of International 
Salt, have established a 
reputation for purity. 


In requesting quotation 
please mention the type 
of softener that your 
plant is now using. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avex > New York 
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WE WILL BUY 


A. P. W. Pulp & Power Co. 7s, 1945....@ 101% 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. 6s ..@ 83% 
Champion Paper Co. 6s, 1945 96 
Donnacona Paper Co. 6s, 1940 

Eastern Manufacturing Co. 7s 

Escanaba Paper Co. 6s 

Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 7s, 1937 .... 

Mead Pulp & Paper Co. 5s @ 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 6s, 1945 @ 
Parker Young Co. 6%s, 1944 @ 
Quebec Pulp & Paper Co. Pfd. ........ @ 
Renfrew Manufacturing Co. 7s, 1937 ... 

St. Regis Paper Co. 6s, 1931 

Suncrest Lumber Company 6s 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1940 @ 98 
United Clay Products 6%s @ 55 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Pfd. ..@ 100 


WE WILL SELL 


Champion Paper Co. 6s, 1945 @ 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. Ist Pfd. ..... @ 80 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


44 Broad St., N. Y. 27 State St., Boston 


Inquiries invited on all Paper Pulp Lumber 
Securities 
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STANDARD IN 


ODA 
So. 1881 
Quality and Service guaranteed 


by the Largest Source of Supply 


| Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points agsure prompt 
shipment with minimum transportation charges. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products 
Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City Atlanta St. Louis 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


Advance Bag & Paper, 7s 1943 
A. P. W Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 


Beaver Products Corp., 7%s 1942 
Berkshire Hills Paper, 8s 1941 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5¥%s 1946 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 

Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
Central Paper Serial 6, 634s 1942 


Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 


Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 
Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 


Continental Paper Products, 64s 1943 


Cornell Wood Prod., 74%s 1937 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 


Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 6s 1926-38 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 7s 1938 

Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 

Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1926-39 
Filer Fibre Serial, 7s 1926-39 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 

Fox River Paper, 3s 1931 

Gair Co. (The Robt.), 7s 1937 
Gilbert Paper Co., 644s 1926-29 
Hammermill Paper, 6s 1939 


BID OFFERED 


103° 
102 
82 
103 
90° 
109 
80 
98 
102 
103 


Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, J+5%s 1926-38.... 


Itaska Paper Ist, 6s 1933-38 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 6s 1938 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 


Mead Pulp & Paper, 5% Notes, 1927-37 
Carton, 6%s 1939 


Menasha Printing & 
Mengel Company, 7s 1926 to 1934 
Monroe Paper cts, 7%s 1932 
puking Paper, 68 1927-36 


ekoosa Edwards, Ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 


Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 
Orono Pulp & Paper, Ss 1941 
Oswego Falls Corp., 6s 1941 
Oxford Paper, 6s 1947 

Paepcke Pa Mills, 7s 1930 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber, 7s 1928 
Packer Young Co., 6%s 1944 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 
Poland Paper, 7s 1930 

Port Alfred Pulp, 6%s 1943 

Queens City Paper, 7s 1932 
Richardson Co., 6s 1938 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 
St. Anne Paper, 6%s 1946 

St. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 

St. Regis Paper Serial, 6%s 1926-35 


Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 


Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 5s 1930 .. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 .. 
Warren (The S. D.) Company, 6s 1945 


Wotab — 6%s 1943 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 . 
Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 


Witmer-Parsons Pulp & Lbr. (Units) ..- 


STOCKS 
Advance Bag & Paper, 8% Pid. ........ 


Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pfd. 
British Columbia P. & P., 


Pid. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pfd. ...... 
» 7% Pid, 


Brown C i ; 
Champion Fibre, 7% Pfd. 


Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. ........... 


Donnaconna Paper, Com. 


Great Northern Paper (new) 


Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid. ............ 
i ot Pe MR, o.coccese sconces 


Hinde & Dauch, Pfd. 
Holyoke Card & Pa : 
Marathon Paper Mills, Com. 
Midwest Box Co., Pfd. 8% 
Midwest Box Co., Pid. 6% 


Lewis De oie. 7% Pt .........- 
Oslord Papers 


pers, > 
Oxford Paper Co., Pfd. 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. 
Richardson Co., 7% Pfd. 
Rubberoid Company 
Seaman Container, Class B (par $1) 
Seaman Pa Co. 
St. Croix Paper 


St. Regis Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pid. .... 


Westfield River Paper Co., ist Pid. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. ... 
irgi Paper, Pid. .... 


West Virginia Pulp and 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 


* Nominal. 


BID ASKED 


Gown eecenerccee 100° 


100 
70 


occewecbosesees 98° 


100° 


Rolls, contract .... 
Rolls, transient ... 


M. F., 6. 

Coated and Enamel 8.00 

Lithograph 8.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 


Re Ana wee 
SRSss Stxs aussi 


@98888 SFQH 9888 
-, New 


No. 1 Domestic ... 
No. 2 Domestic ... 
Southern 
Imported 

Manila— 


Common Bogus ... 
Screenings 
Card Middles 
Boards—per ton— 
News 


Chip 
Binders’ Boards ... 


Sgl. M 
Wood Pulp 


Container 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 


Ibs. 
Bleached, basis 20 
Ibs. 


: . 


QQHOHHHH OHO8H 88969 4098 
ANASSSA wsivuww aauee rnavo 


13.00 
15.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 


34.00 @36.00 
(F. o. b. Mill 
No. 1 Domestic ....27.00 @30.00 


Screenings 15.00 @20.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
Rleached ......... 3.50 @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching ... 3.05 3.25 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleach 3.05 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 3.40 
No. 
2.80 
2.90 


4.00 


Sulphate— 
Bleached 3.75 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 

Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 3 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 

phite 3 
News Sulphite .... 
Mitscherlich 


@@ 86999 © 8 88 8 6 ® 


Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.11.50 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 
ilesias No. 1 . 7.25 


< 


— 


~ 


PAN AA= New 
asazanass 


New Blue Prints .. 5. 
New Soft Blacks .. 5. 


888989999 


Mixed Khaki 


ungs S G 
Pink Corset Cut- = 
@10.00 


New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


Old Rags 
White, No, 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


689 6898 ¢8 


Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Rags— 


Ss 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 


®OES6 


New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes... 7.75 
Unbleached Cottons. . 10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7. 
New Light Prints... 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens . 
No. 4 White Linens. 
Old = Extra Ligh 
Prints 

Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
German Blue Linens. 2.50 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checke ard Blnes... 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Wark COtlons 
shoppery 

French Blues 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 


Gunny No. 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging .... 
Small. Mi Rope... 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
New Burlap Cut .... 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3. 
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@® 86 8899089 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.40 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.00 
Soft, White, No. 1 2.80 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1 .. 

Solid Book Ledger. 

Ledger Stock 
New B. B. 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 
Container Board .. 
Bogus Wra dee 
Old Kraft M ine 
Compressed bales. . 


® @80908 960699995 2999 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.50 . 
Strictly Overisszue. .65 ’ 
Strictly Folded .. 47K%@ . 


No. 1 Mixed Paper... .374%@ .42 
Common Paper ... .25 @ 
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rH 0 Our List of Users Is Our Best Testi- S 
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FOR FUSSY PEOPLE 


If you want your grinding ‘ ‘Just 
~~ = want it just so all the time, 
50 massive construction sta- 
tionary ~*~ bar grinders will do it 
at way, and keep at it year 

Sines year. 













And they are the most economical 
in the long run. They require less 
+ a space, less er, less looking 








pow 
ter. They are full automatic a_i 
accurate to the highest degree. 
The above illustration shows a 
etic chuck installation of espe- 
cially large capacity, for one or sev- 
eral knives up to 220” long. 


Big Rapids. Mich., U.S. A: 













Machinery Company of America 
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Fawcus Herringbone 
Gear Reductions 


Changing the Piping 
of an entire Industry 


It is true thac Michigan Wood 
Pipe with Collar Flanges as illus- 
trated is revolutionizmg the Paper 
= a lacunae, Up to date Paper 

ills are making the change as rap- 
idly as possible. Some are changing 
P entire Plant piping at once while 
Note: Flange Fits Flush. others are chan line by line in 

No M on Inside — that uction will not be 
eld up. 
























They increase production, save 
labor and decrease wastage on 


Calenders. Write for literature. Special Machinery— 
Couplings—Gears. 

FAWCUS MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


















The atvsnge are long life, no discoloration, power saving, larger 
capacity, - i easy to install, easy to take apart without 
damage, an 


Michigan Pipe Company, Bay City, Michigan 










No. 3 .. es 
. C., 18 basis ... 
. B. Italian, 18 
basis 
Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 
Light 18 basis .... 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger ... 


ly 

Undnichied India— 
Basis 

Paper Makers Twine 
Balls 

Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri. Hemp, 6 

Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 Basis 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bagging 
F. 0, b. Phils 
Gunny, No. 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .... 


-27 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— 
No. -21 


a 
¥ 
866985H99H99990® 28 


Wool Tares, heavy .. 
Mixed Strings .... 


No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 


New Burlap Cuttings 2.25 


Old Papers 
F. o. b. Phila, 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3:50 
No. 9 Hard White 3.00 
= 1 ie were ; 2 

No. 2 Soft ite.. 1. 
Wana pare i No. 1 Mixed... 1.50 

°. a 

r ti . 

Binder a Lota) Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.90 
iy Writing Paper 1.65 
No. 1 Books, heavy . 1.15 

No. 2 Books, light .. . 
No. 1 New Manila .. 2.40 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 
Print Manila 1.00 
Container Manila .... .75 
Old Kraft 2.00 
.40 
50 
60 


"Ne Lath Yarn— 


® ®8® ®©® © 86968 
@O@® 88 68988 © 908 


4-ply and larger .. 


®® ©28 @8 © 888 


CHICAGO 
41 Manila Line Chip.55.00 


+35 Container Lined— 
25 (Delivered Central 
Territory )— 
85 T 


All Rag Bond 
No. 1 Rag Bond .... 
No. 2 Rag Bond .... 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing 
No. 1 fine writing... 
. 2 fine writing. . 
. 3 fine writing. . 
. 1 M. F. Book.. 
. 2 M. F. Book.. 
. 1 S.&S.C. Book 
. 2 $.&S.C. Book 
Coated Book 
Coated Label 
News—Roll, mill ... 
News—Sheets, mill. . 


No. 4 Jute ep ve 
Manila Sul., No, 1.. 


sbbebeue: 


x 
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Straw Boar 
News Board 


®28698 


“ F. o. b. Chicago 
avings— 
No. 1 Hard Wale. 3e 
“— Cc 


“ 
o 
ee PR Oe ee 


sBesSsebus sssshe 


No. 1 Mixed 

No. 2 Mixed 
aon, & SPs 
Solid Books 


— 


nN 


Common Pa 
No. 1 Mix ca 
(per ) . “ or ears, e-° - 
i inders Board, P<. 9 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... ’ Overissue News .... .75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. . i 7 


Old Newspaper .... .50 
Domestic Rags (New) Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


White, No, 1— 
Shirt Cuttings— Repacked 
Boards, per ton— ~~ See 
(Delivered Central oe eee 
Territors— Black Silesia, soft) 
Plain Chip 45. - oe: 50 No. 1 New Unileached . 
Solid News = No. 2 @ Washable 


Fancy 
BOSTON Cottons—according to grefe— 
Paper No. 1 New Manila.. 2.25 Blue Overall s74e 
Nc. 1 Old Manila .. 1. 


New Blue 
F. o. b. Mill Print Manila New Black Soft ... 


Kraft Cuts.. 
a Envelope Cut- 


Ex. fo. 1 Manila.. 

Print Manila 

Folded News (overis- 
sue) 


Butcher’s Manila ... 

No. 1 Kraft 

Southern Kraft 

No. 2 Kraft 

Wood Tag Boards .. 

Sulphite Screenings. . 

Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 

White Tisstie— 
20x30 sheet 


meno Neen we wo 


Sas eshsssass 
@®DD®SDO®HS9GHHSOS ©H9988 


@ 89 © 2g® 990998008 © 


wp 
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Black Stockings - a 
Resfing St a 


Ledgers— 
Sulphite 
Rag content . 


Old Kraft 
Overissue News 


New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings ... 
Corduroy 


et ee et ee 


Old Newspa' ; 
No. 1 Mixed, Paper: 
Box Board, Chip . 


Price f. Bagging 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
po. 8 ¥ Domestic 
Book; Saperr<...... 3 J Manila Rope 
Book, M. F. J a Foreign 
Book, Coated J : 


Coated Litho 09 12 Meet Rice 


Scrap burlaps .... 

Wool Tares, heavy. 

Mixed Strings .. .00 
New Burlap ating. 2.15 


New Canvas ..... 
New Black Mixed . 


®@9888898 


00890989 8089 
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TORONTO 
Paper Pulp 


(F. 0. b. Mill) 
i 
% 


Nw 


eo 
sO 


wR 


ulphite.... Grouna wooa 00 @30.00 


Sulphite easy bleach- 

ing 60.00 @65.00 
Sulphite news grade.55.00 @60.00 
Sulphite, bleacnea ..75.00 @80.00 
Sulphate 


raw 
“ino 
“son 


+12 
-10 
-13 
ll 
Ledgers (sulphite) |. “— 
Ledgers, No. 36 
Ledgers, Ni .27 
fang 09% 
ews f. 
Demnsstie Rage (how) Rolls (Carioads) — 3.25 
: ; : Sheet (carload) ... 3.75 
Shirt Cuttings— Sheets (2 tons or 
New White No. 1. . 12 ) 4.00 
Silesias, No. 1.... .07 @ .07% B 
Filled News Board . New Unbleached. . 10, @ 10% ; 
oar . ancy A _- Loads 7.7 
Singles aie Pulp Washable | . 


Cottons—According to , 7.50 
—_- Waite, aten Grades—Blue— :  F. 
board Bender7S. 00 @80.00 Blue Overalls .... .07 7.25 
Wood Fale Board ...80.00 @85.00 New Black, soft .... os 18s 


ute Manila No. 1 .. 
anila, Sul. No. 1 . 


= me 
so] 
ou 


@999988 99 
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Old Waste Paper 


ew. ingian (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Straw Boo, rolls . 
Straw Board in Sheet 
basis 35s to 70s 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.50 
Soft White Book 
Shavings 3.00 
White Blk, News.. 1.40 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat M ine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
in 
Soli 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 
prinaas Manilas 


as ® 


Binder Boards 70.00 @75.00 Khaki Cuttings 05 @ ; ; aa 8.25 
(F. o. b. Mills) Corduroy : = No. i 
Foes rs " New Canvas d 8.00 
— Domestic Rags (ou) c 
Price f. 0. 

Old Papers White No. 1 

F. o. b. Boston Repacked 

Miscellaneous 


‘litho 
White No. 2— No. 3 Coated and 
Repacked d j ae 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 

White Blank News.. 1.40 

Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 

No. 2 Hard White .. 3.00 

No. 1 Soft White ... .03 
i oom White ... 


News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded . 


No. 1 Mixed ixed Paper.. 


pene, sepaeese 
x 


eHoonnNuUn 


td SCUsaunou 


Miscellan: 
ss Stock— 


(Price to mills, f. 0. b: Toronto) 
No. 1 White Shirt 

Cuttings 12 @ .12% 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings. .06 @ .06% 


No. 2 Mixed 

Solid Ledger Stock.. 

No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.10 
No. 1 Books, Light. — 


88999999909 
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